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HAZELWOOD SCHOOL. 
System of Government. 

[For an account of the work from which this article is taken, 
see No. 14, p. 105.) 

Tue school contains nearly one hundred and twenty boys: its 
government is lodged in the hands of the principal, the resident 
teachers, and a committee of boys elected by their companions. 

There are ten resident teachers, including the principal; they 
hold a meeting, called the conference, once in each week, for 
the purpose of regulating such part of the school affairs as falls 
under their jurisdiction; which is rather that of teaching, than 
of governing the boys. Here the observations which have oc- 
curred to each teacher in the course of the week, on the/advan- 
tages or defects of different plans, are laid before the body: im- 
provements are suggested and canvassed, and the great princi- 
ples of education, as the course of debate brings them under view, 
are developed and thoroughly discussed. In addition to the ad- 
vantages which we draw from thus, at stated times, examining the 
affairs of the establishment, the younger members regard this 
meeting as furnishing them with a valuable opportunity for learn- 
ing the science of their profession. ‘Their daily practice in the 
business of instruction affords them the means of accurately ob- 
serving facts, while the inferences which they are assisted in 
drawing by the remarks of their elder colleagues, enable them to 
eorrect their opinions, and arrange their ideas in a systematic 
form. 

The Committee of boys is chosen on the first Monday in each +f 
month, at a general meeting of the school, over which one of the f 4 
pupils is called upon to preside as chairman, The boy who is a 
then highest in rank, the means of obtaining which are hereafter 
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‘described, is entitled to appoint a member of the Committee; the 


two next in elevation jointly nominate a second; the three next 
choose a third, and so on to the bottom of the list; the lowest sec- 
tion, if incomplete, being incorporated with the division above, 
The lowest division votes first, the lowest but one, second, and so 
on. Thus the boys of least capacity are called upon to choose 
their representative beforethe choice has been rendered difiicult 
by the appointment as committee-men of those who are best known 
to be fit for the situation. If in any section the votes do not 
show an absolute majority for any individual, the division remains 
unrepresented for the ensuing month, ll boys in the school, 
except such as may have been convicted of certain offences 
within the current half year, are qualified for seats in the Com- 
mittee. The Committee at present consists of fourteen boys; 
but its number must evidently vary with any considerable in- 
crease or diminution inthe school. The Committee meets once 
a week in the school room, and any boy has a right to be pres- 
ent asan auditor. Until lately, every assistant teacher had a 
seat ex-officio in the school committee; but in practice only 
one has attended, and that one, though he has generally taken 
a part in the discussion, has not given a vote, for more than 
three years. As the power of all the teachers to attend the Com- 
mittee, and to vote on its proceedings, was therefore clearly not 
required for the welfare of the school, it was thought proper, a 
short time ago, formally to restrict it by an act of the Confer- 
ence, which act also expressed @ wish that the restriction should 
become part of the school constitution. At the next general 
meeting of the scholars, a resolution of the Conference was 
read, restricting the number of teachers’ seats to one, and an 
additional one for every ten members of the Committee. The 
meeting accepted the resignation; so that the power can never 
be resumed by the teachers without the consent of the boys 
themselves. Thus two teachers have at present a right to seats 
on the Committee; but one only is in the habit of attending, as 
heretofore. This individual is appointed by the Conference. 

The boundary line of jurisdiction between the Conference 
and the School Committee, runs thus:—Phe Conference directs 
the amount and species of labor to be performed by the different 
classes, and the time of study; also as a consequent jurisdiction, 
it regulates all the manceuvres requisite to the due performance 
of the school exercises. It usually regulates the amount and 
species of rewards given for superiority in the classes, and for 
voluntary labor. 

All regulations which regard either punishment or privilege 
belong to the Committee, which must therefore be applied to for 
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the enforcement of the ordinances made by the Conference: this 
latter body having no power to enforce its decrees by any penal 
sanction. With respect to privileges, the Committee directs 
what qualifications shall entitle a boy to take the various degrees 
of rank in the school, as Autarch, Frank, and Ward, terms 
which will be explained hereafter. The Committee has the ap- 
pointment of all the school officers. It has also the management 
of two funds; one of these, the Benevolent fund, is raised by vol 
untary contributions from the teachers and pupils, and is applied 
to charitable purposes: here the power of the Committee is lim- 
ited to donations of a certain amount; the sanction of a general 
meeting of the subscribers, which is frequently called, being ne- 
cessary to greaterdisbursements. ‘This fund enables the boys to 
subscribe to some of the public charities inthe neighborhood. 
The other revenue is called the School fund ; it amounts now to up- 
wards of £100 per annum, and is partly furnished by the proprie- 
tors of the school and partly by the parents of the boys. It is ex- 
pended for the most part in the purchase of philosophical instru- 
ments, musical instruments, apparatus for printing, maps, school- 
coin, and books for the school-library, the pupils being invited to 
recommend the purchase of books or other articles by entries in 
a register kept for the purpose. To those who have not witness- 
ed the prudence and uprightness with which very young persons 
can be taught to use power, it may appear a dangerous arrange- 
ment to intrust boys with the disposal of such a fund; bat we 
have never had the slightest reason to regret the experiment. 
At the end of each session (the interval from vacation to vaca- 
tion) the Committee prepares a statement of the expenditure, 
which is printed at the school press, and each pupil takes home 
a copy for the perusal of his friends. Thus a powerful check is 
furnished, if any were required, to improper expenditure. 

The advantages derived to the boys from the management of 
this fund are very considerable. To discuss the various mer- 
its and defects of books and instruments, to ascertain where 
and how they can be best procured, to transact the busi- 
ness attendant on their purchase, and to keep the necessary ac- 
counts, must all be useful exercises. Neither can it be doubted 
that these preliminaries to the possession of a desired object 
very much tend to heighten its value, and increase the wish for 
its preservation. Thus habits of care are induced, which are 
of the highest importance. Our school-rooms are all hung with 
valuable prints and maps. The musical instruments are con- 
stantly accessible to all the boys. The library contains many 
costly books; and property of a great variety of kinds is constant- 
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ly exposed to the use of our pupils, with almost perfect safety. 
A clock has been in use in the principal school-room at least ten 
years, and has never received the slightest injury. It is even 
more gratifying to state that the disposition to avoid doing injury 
is not merely a selfish feeling. We have abundant evidence that 
our neighbors, even those whose grounds adjoin our own, have 
never suffered any serious inconvenience from their proxim- 
ity to the school, and the few accidental injuries that have 
arisen have been cheerfully redressed. 

A very important duty of the committee is to hear cases of 
appeal from the decisions of the inferior authorities. Of these 
appeals we shall speak more fully hereafter. ‘I'he committee 
has also many lesser duties, which it would be tedious to en- 
umerate. 

The division of powers between the teachers and the pupils 
was agreed upon in February, 1817, and was reduced to writing. 
It has since received some modifications; as for instance, the 
restriction in the number of teachers entitled to seats in the Com- 
mittee, which have been formally consented to by all parties: 
some other alterations have gradually grown out of the prac- 
tice of the school. In every instance where a change has taken 
place, it has been to effect a transfer of power from the teachers 
to the pupils; and this has always been done at the instance of 
the teachers themselves,‘a fact which, as we conceive, clearly 
shows the absence among us of all jealously respecting pre- 
rogative. 

When the Committee has resolved upon any law, a copy is 
presented by the secretary to the principal, whose sanction is 
necessary before it can be put in force.* The law is afterwards 
read aloud in the presence of the school, when its operation im- 
mediately commences, and a copy is hung ina conspicuous 
part of the school-room for at least three days. 

The veto of the principal can be exercised only with respect 
to the general laws of the school; it does not apply to the ap- 
pointment of officers, the decision of appeals, or to the disposal 
of the funds. We have hitherto made no attempts at codification; 
a task which must, however, be performed at no very distant 
period; as the number of our enactments is rapidly increasing, 
and we are in danger of ‘soon arriving at that dreaded state of 
things when the study of the law shall become a science. At pres- 

* The first Committee was appointed on the 3d of February, 1817; and 
although from that time to the present, (April, 1825,) the Committees have 
been constantly employed in repealing, revising, and correcting the old laws, 


and in forming new ones, the principal’s assent has never in a single instance, 
been withheld, or even delayed. 
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ent although we are of course obliged to act on the maxim 
Ignorantia juris non excusat, yet we have no reason to believe 
that any serious inconvenience is felt by the boys for want of 
legal knowledge. It is, however, part of the system to give law 
lessons to the younger boys. ‘Tables of penalties are also plac- 
arded in different parts of the premises. 

The regulations of the Committee require, that previously to 
the discussion of any new law, a week’s notice shall be given. 
This necessary arrangement having sometimes occasioned in- 
convenient delay, a sub-committee, consisting of the judge and 
magistrate for the time being, has been empowered to make reg- 
ulations, liable as usual to the veto of the principal; which unless 
annulled in the mean time by the general Committee, continue in 
operation for a fortnight. A great advantage of this arrange- 
ment is, that it affords opportunity of trying as an experiment the 
effect of any regulation; and modifying it, if necessary, be- 
fore it forms a part of the code of written laws. 

Immediately after its election, the new Committee assembles, 
and proceeds to appoint the officers for the ensuing month. A 
Chairman, Secretary, and sub-secretary, are first chosen; then 
the judge, the magistrate, the sheriff, the keeper of the records, 
the prosecutor-general, and the defender-general are elected. 
At the same time, also, the judge nominates the clerk and the 
crier of the court, and the magistrate his two constables. 

Of the duties of the judge we shall speak hereafter. The 
magistrate has the power of enforcing all penalties below a cer- 
tain amount. When an offence is committed which is beyond 
his jurisdiction, he directs the prosecutor-general to draw an in- 
dictment against the offending party, who takes his trial in a 
manner which we shall presently describe. The magistrate 
also decides petty cases of dispute between the boys; and is 
expected with the assistance of his constables, to detect all of- 
fences committed in the school. At the end of the month the 
boy who has officiated as magistrate is rewarded with a half hol- 
iday; and, in order to secure to him the good-will and active co- 
operation of the other boys, he has the privilege of choosing a 
certain number of them to enjoy the holiday with him. This 
number is estimated by the Conference, according to the success 
of the police in preserving order. The magistrate has also the 
powerto reward the constables with half a day’s holiday at the 
same time, and to permit each of them to confer the same favor 
on either one or two other boys, according as he shall think his 
constables have performed their duty. 

The magistrate is not expected to levy fines for neglect or the 
careless performance of the school exercises. This duty de- 
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volves upon the teachers, who have also to collect some other 
fines. All penalties, however, whether levied by the teachers, 
or not, are under the control of the committee. 

The sheriff has to enforce all penalties levied by the jury- 
court, 

The keeper of the records has the care of the indictments 
and other papers belonging to the jury-court. 

The prosecutor-general is the officer who conducts the pro- 
ceedings against boys tried by order of the magistrate. In cases 
of appeal, it is the duty of the prosecutor-general to draw up 
the necessary documents, if required by the appellant; for this 
he receives a fee ofa certain number of marks from the unsuc- 
cessful party. é 

The defender-general is expected, for a certain fee, to con- 
duct the defence of any boy who may desire his assistance. 
His appointment, however, does not preclude a boy from de- 
fending himself, or from engaging any other schoolfellow as 
counsel, in preference to the defender-general. 

The jury-court generally assembles on Wednesday afternoon, 
when there is business which requires its attention. The causes 
which come before the court are either prosecutions for penal 
offences, or actions which boys who have disputes, sometimes 
bring against each other. At this time every teacher and every 
pupil is expected to be in attendance. 

In the morning of the same day, in penal cases, a private 
court is held, consisting of the magistrate, the prosecutor-gen- 
eral, the clerk of the court, the accused party and his counsel. 
The indictment is read, and the defendant is required to state 
whether or not he intends to plead guilty on his trial. This is 
done with the view of informing the defendant of the exact of- 
fence with which he is charged, and also for the purpose of sav- 
ing the time of the prosecutor-general, who might otherwise 
make needless preparations for the prosecution. 

In order to encourage an acknowledgement of the fault, a 
small deduction is made from the legal penalty when the defen- 
dant pleads guilty, The consequence is, that at least five out of 
six of those who are justly accused acknowledge the offence in 
the first instance. 

When the court is assembled in the afternoon, the defend- 
ant, if the case is penal, is placed at the bar between the two 
constables. If he has signified his intention to plead guilty, no 
jury is summoned; but the clerk of the court again reads the in- 
dictment, and states that the defendant has pleaded guilty: he 
then inquires if the defendant has any thing to say in mitigation 
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ef punishment; and after opportunity has been allowed, the judge 
passes sentence, and the case is ended. 

When the defendant ‘is determined to stand his trial, or when 
a civil cause is at issue, a jury is appointed. All boys are 
competent to serve on the jury, except those who may have been 
convicted by the court since the commencement of the session, 
the lower third of the school, and such as for the time are en- 
gaged as officers of the court. 

T:e Jury consists of six, who are chosen by lot from among 
th: whole body of qualified boys. The lots are drawn in open 
coart, the first by the judge, and the remaining five by the first 
juryman drawn. ‘That member of the jury who ranks highest in 
the school, is foreman. 

Each of the contending parties has a peremptory challenge of 
three jurors, and a right of challenge, for cause, ad infinitum. 
The judge decides upon the validity of objections. 

The officers of the court and the jury having taken their seats, 
the defendant (when the case is penal) is placed at the bar. 
The defendant is asked if he object to any juror, when he may 
make a challenge, as before stated. The question is then put 
to the prosecutor-general, who may exercise the same right; and 
the process is repeated until both parties acquiesce in the ap- 
pointment, 

It generally happens that several challenges are made, and 
the cause assigned is usually incompetency, arising either from 
extreme youth, or from a late admission into the school. It has 
appeared to us, from close attention to the nature of these chal- 
lenges, that both parties have almost uniformly had the same ob- 
ject in view, namely, to obtain a jury fully competent by integ- 
rity and intelligence to the determination of the question at is- 
sue. An instance occured a few months ago, which forcibly 
illustrates what we have said. Sept. 29th, 1824,—A boy of fif- 
teen was tried on two indictments. Previously to his first trial 
he challenged many of the jurors. He was convicted. When 
asked previously to the second trial, if he objectedto any of the 
jury, he answered in the negative; so satisfied did he appear to 
be of the justice of the first decision. He was again convicted. 

The challenges being disposed of, the clerk of the court reads 
the indictment. 

It sometimes happens that a defendant will at this time plead 
guilty of the charge preferred against him, notwithstanding his 
having in the morning stated his intention to stand his trial. 
When this happens, the proceedings are of course at an 6nd; 
but iv passing sentence, the judge does not make the usual de- 
duction from the penalty appointed by the law. Uf the defend- 
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ant be still determined to stand his trial, the prosecutor-generai 
opens the case, and the investigation proceeds. Our rules of 
evidence would be considered very lax by those who are accus- 
tomedto the strictness of the superior courts. We admit testi- 
mony from all parties, and of any kind, (hearsay or otherwise,) 
which is considered to bear at all upon the case under investiga- 
tion; trusting to the observations of the advocates on either side, 
and to the strictures of the judge for its due estimation by the 
jury. 

The judge takes notes of the evidence, to assist him in deliv- 
ering his charge; in determining the sentence he is guided by the 
regulations enacted by the Committee; which affix fines of trans- 
ferable marks, varying with the magnitude of the offence, but 
invest the judge with the power of increasing or diminishing the 
penalty, to the extent of one fourth. The judge has also the 
power, under certain circumstances, of ordering a boy into sol- 
itary confinement for a limited period, or of forbidding him for 
a certain number of days to hold any communication with the 
other boys of the school. 

The penalties appointed by the judge are entered in a book 
by the sheriff; and a copy of the sentence is laid before the Prin- 
cipal for his signature, when he may exercise his power of mit- 
igation or pardon. 

The fines are paid into open court immediately after the rat- 
ification of the sentence; otherwise, the defendant is obliged to 
work in his leisure hours till he has raised a sufficient fund. 

Any one who has committed an offence may escape the shame 
of a public trial, by undergoing the greatest possible punishment 
that he could suffer from the sentence of the judge. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 
(Cocludned from page 223.) 


To the difficulties already mentioned as embarrassing female 
education, may be added, the great disadvantages experienced 
from a want of suitable apparatus and facilities for instructing. 

It would naturally be inferred, that young minds, unaccus- 
tomed to thought, and unfurnished with the allied and collateral 
knowledge which maturer minds possess, would pre-eminently 
need the aid of tangible and visible objects, to enable them to 
comprehend those subjects, which with the best facilities require 
no little effort of mind to grasp.—The first principles of Natural 
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Philosophy including Astronomy and Optics, are now generally 
taught in female schools. For the instruction of young men in 
these branches, a previous knowledge of mathematics— lectures 
—diagrams—and an expensive apparatus, are deemed indispen- 
sable. 

But it is expected that a teacher of females should communi- 
cate to young pupils, who have little or no preparatory know- 
ledge to aid them, the first principles of mechanics, the balance 
of fluids, the complicated motion of the heavenly bodies, and the 
varied operations of nature as displayed both in Chemistry and 
Philosophy, without apparatus, without any thing to aid, but small 
compends of about 200 pages, and these so imperfectly con- 
structed that sometimes it might puzzle even those who under- 
stand the science, to know what is meant.—No person can re- 
alise without experience, the difficulties a teacher finds, in ex- 
plaining such subjects as Philosophy and Chemistry, to young 
and unreflecting minds, without any facilities for doing it, or 
with only such as can be contrived by the genius of a teacher, 
who is driven to the utmost limits of invention to discover some 
remedy for so great a deficiency. During the past season an 
attempt was made by the writer to remedy some of these diffi- 
culties, by a course of lectures on Philosophy, more easy and 
intelligible than the work studied; but after a few were com- 
pleted, the labor was found to be of little avail without apparatus, 
and the effort was relinquished as hopeless. In several other 
branches, also, a want of time and facilities are greatly felt. In 
history, for example, a far greater amount of knowledge might 
be communicated in the same time, were proper facilities afford- 
ed. In schools it is very difficult for pupils to go through a 
long course of history—and there are no books fitted to be used 
in schools, for this purpose. History must therefore be chiefly 
studied by means of compends; which may be termed only the 
bones of history and without filling up, are as dry and as bare 
of interest and beauty, as was the gloomy collection in the val- 
ley of vision. But the following might afford some hints of a 
method which could be pursued, were a teacher afforded time 
and accommodations. 

Such a work as Worcester’s Elements of History, might be 
used as the text book for the pupil to study. A certain portion of 
this might be given out as.a lesson, such for instance as the short 
chapter including the history of Persia. The pupils then, (be- 
ing provided with proper histories for consultation,) might receive 
from the instructer certain topics or subjects on which they are 
to search for more information in other hooks—such as the 
VOL. Mt. 34 
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names of the most distinguished characters, evenls, Sc. of that 
period and nation, 

The recitations might be performed in a room fitted up with 
suitable charts of history and chronology, and with maps of an- 
cient countries, these so enlarged, that the class might see with 
one glance, on the chart, the relative situation of each character 
and event, and on the map, the places where each incident oc- 
curred. 

When the class assembles before these charts and maps, the 
teacher may demand, from the class, the summary contained in 
the text book, and all the additional knowledge gained from other 
works—meanwhile pointing out on the chart and map, the spots 
to be noticed during recitation. When this exercise is finished, 
the teacher may add any other important information respecting 
that period, notice cotemporary nations, and present the connec- 
tion of history with science, civil institutions, and religion. 

It is believed that by such a method pupils might in one sea- 
son, obtain a methodical and connected knowledge of History, 
Chronology, and Ancient Geography, while at the same time the 
study would be transformed, from one of the most tedious, to 
one of the most delightful of school avocations. 

Another particular in which female schools suffer great incon- 
venience is the want of suitable school rooms. 

In our public institutions, even where the number of pupils is 
small, it would be considered extreme folly to congregate pro- 
fessors, tutors, and scholars all in one room, and have all their 
different exercises and recitations performed in the same place. 
And in those other schools where a great number are brought 
together, it is a fact, that but comparatively few branches are 
pursued. In our prunary schools the fundamental branches only 
are taught—our grammar schools are chiefly devoted to the dead 
languages. But a female school, where are summoned the va- 
rious pursuits of the primary school, the grammar school, and 
the college; often must all be assembled in one room. Here 
are performed the various exercises in reading, writing, spell- 
ing, arithmetic, and grammar—the recitations in chemistry and 
philosophy, and the variety of other branches enumerated, while 
at the same time the school must if possible be kept still, and the 
_ pupils pursue their studies. This difficulty has been peculiarly 

felt by the writer during the past season, while from seventy 
to eighty pupils have been assembled in one room, so large as 
to increase every noise by its reverberation, while it requires a 
painful effort for the teacher to speak so as to be properly un- 
derstood. The recitation of one class must necessarily interrupt 
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the studies of another, and when it has been necessary to have 
two or three recitations performed at the same time, the con- 
fusion from this cause and the necessary noise of so large a 
number, has been enough to shake the strongest nerves, when 
under the additional pressure of that excitement which every good 
teacher must feel when communicating knowledge. 

This difficulty prevents an increased number of teachers, which 
the income of a large school might support. 

Another difficulty which the teachers of female schools must 
often feel, is the want of suitable books for consuliation on the sev- 
eral branches taught. In our public seminaries, a library is 
open for the aid both of instructers and pypils, but when the re- 
sources of a teacher of females fail, the books which might aid 
are not at command. Then the libraries of friends must be 
searched, the book-stores laid under contribution, or some other 
method devised to remedy the difficulty. Noteacher can attempt 
to instruct in any branch thoroughly, without feeling the need of 
books for consultation. Much more when endeavoring to teach 
nearly the whole round of sciences, as some unfortunately are 
doomed to attempt. 

Some of the evils incident to female schools originate from 
the common irregular mode of entering and leaving such 
schools. It is a very usual practice to enter for a guar- 
ter instead of the term or any longer period. Nearly one third 
of the pupils who have attended the school under the care of 
the writer, have entered after the regular classes were formed, 
and left before any study could be completed. It is very com- 
mon for parents to send their children for one quarter to some 
celebrated school, and when just able to prosecute their studies 
with advantage, to take them away; and after a sufficient time 
has elapsed for them to forget what they had only time to begin 
—send them to another, and thento a third. Thus though they 
may suppose they are gathering the best advantages from the 
best schools, they do in fact spend much money and trouble to 
comparatively little purpose. Were a good school selected or 
even an indifferent one, and a regular course of study uninter- 
ruptedly pursued, double the amount of benefit would result to 
the pupil, and teachers be saved from continual vexation and per- 
plexity. Could a school be so established, that no scholar should 
be received for a shorter period than one term, or if any should 
enter after the regular time, no deduction be made for lost time, 
these difficulties would be remedied. Parents would then allow 
their children two quarters at once, instead of at separate inter- 
vals, and would make suitable efforts to have them commence at 
the proper time. 
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It is a natural consequence of the evils before enumerated, it 
may easily be seen, that the education of females lias generaily 
been irregular, superficial, and deficient. A great part of ihe 
knowledge acquired in school is merely mechanical, —iearned 
by rote, without any correct ideas attached to the words repeat- 
ed. And it cannot be otherwise, when almost every moment 
during school hours is occupied in the simple exercise oi asking 
questions and hearing answers, without time to explain or illus- 
trate, and without proper facilities for doing it, even were there 
time. It has often been matter of astonishment to find how 
often some of the simplest ideas are repeated without any notion 
on the part of the pupil of the fact intended to be conveyed, aad 
that too by young ladies of neither poor abilities nor inierior ad- 
vantages. 

It cannot be well understood how trying and discouraging 
such things are to a teacher who is interested in the e:mploy- 
ment. Yet could others witness, as teachers are called to do, 
the anxious inquiry after explanation for which there 1s neitier 
time nor apparatus, and the bewildered look of disappoiutmeut 
when required to commit what is not understood—could they 
see the teacher hastening from one pursuit to another with a 
speed that forbids interest or thorough instruction—could tiey 
hear the suggestion made by one friend, that this or that study 
needs more attention—by another, that reading or spelling must 
not be neglected—by another that the manners of the young 
ladies must receive attention—from another, admonitions res- 
pecting their moral and religious instruction, while ai the saine 
time the teachers feel, that amid so many cares they need these 
admonitions, and realise that these are far greater defects than 
others can discern—could these things be seen and felt, a better 
estimate would be formed of the difficulties attempted to be de- 
scribed, 

It would appear from this statement that the new exigences 
of education at the present day seem to demand new and pecu- 
liar efforts for their supply. Ifthe public sentiment has advanc- 
ed so much on the subject of female culture, that a course of 
study very similar to that pursued by young men in our public in- 
stitutions, is demanded for young ladies of the higher circles, 
should not the public afford facilities somewhat similar for ac- 
complishing it? 

Is it not desirable that females, who are to receive most of the 
knowledge derived from books, during the period of their educa- 
tion, should obtain thorough and substantial knowledge instead 
of that parrot learning which will socn pass away? 
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It is believed that eventually the time will come, when it will 
be deemed necessary to establish endowed institutions for {e- 
males, where a regular course of study is demanded—reguler 
periods for entering and leaving established—a proper division 
of labor effected, and suitable facilities and accommodations pro- 
vided for instructers; and it is believed that the sooner a com- 
munity becomes convinced of this and practises upon it, the 
sooner will it extensively experience the happiness and beneficial 
influence which refined and well educated women confer on #0- 
ciety. 


ADDRESS TO SCHOOL MASTERS. 


[In our last number, we were enabled to communicate the 
gratifying intelligence, that a seminary for the instruction of 
teachers is soon to be opened. This event is matter for con- 
gratulation to all who have any interest involved in the improve- 
ments of education; and it is to be hoped that teachers and 
persons preparing to become teachers, will universally feel the 
value of the privilege thus offered them, and embrace this pecu- 
liar opportunity for improvement in professional qualifications. 

In the meantime, the perusal of articles such as the following, 
may serve to deepen on the minds of teachers and parents the 
impression, that separate institutions are needed by instructers 
as much as by the members of other professions; since the du- 
ties of their office are,—as intimated in the subsequent para- 
graphs,—fully as arduous and varied as those of any other. 
The benefits of a complete course of preparatory instruction will 
soon, we hope, be accessible to every teacher who has zeal or 
enterprise enough to urge him to personal cultivation. But, with 
the opportunities hitherto enjoyed, there are, we believe, very 
few school masters who will not be greatly benefitted by the 
following address—replete as it is with that kind of instruction 
which is drawn from experience and comes directly in point to 
all the important practical cases, whether of discipline or instruc- 
tion, which usually arise in the management of a school. The 
address now presented to our readers is originally from the edito- 
rial department of the Christian Mirror, when conducted by Mr. 
Asa Rand, at present editor of the Recorder & Telegraph. ] 


Ir must not be supposed, my respected friends, that you 
have entered upon your present station without some conviction 
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of its immense responsibility. If, in seeking for yourselves an 
honorable or profitable employment, you had supposed its du- 
ties, and cares, and consequences would be light; the first day 
of your trial must have dissipated the delusion. The sight of a 
company of blooming youth, awed by your presence, waiting 
for your directions, and turning their inquiring eyes on you as 
their guide to knowledge and understanding, told you at once, in 
language stronger than I can use, that on you is devolved an 
arduous task; that to you their parents and guardians had con- 
fided a most precious and important charge. If you feel your 
responsibility, and labor daily under a weight of care, you will 
receive kindly the advice of one, who is senior to most of you 
in years, who has had some experience as a teacher and a fa- 
ther, and who feels a lively interest in your success and the wel- 
fare of your pupils. 

1 shall have something to say concerning your instructions, both 
literary and moral, your government, and your example. | shall, 
however, reverse this arrangement of topics, and commence 
with example; tor a disorderly school will reap little benefit from 
instruction, and precepts contradicted by the deportment of the 
teacher are worse than useless.— In speaking of example, I do 
not principally allude to morals. For it ought to be supposed, 
that no committee or agent through this whole state, has placed 
at the head of a school an immoral or vicious character. If 
possibly this address should meet the eye of one, who has under- 
taken to guide the steps of children and youth, but is himself a 
servant of open and flagrant sin, let me advise him as a friend, 
instantly to abandon his vices or resign his charge. Spare those 
precious, confiding, unsuspicious immortals, and take the stumb- 
ling block out of their way. Better that they should grow up 
ignorant of letters, than to have vice extenuated, justified, and 
urged upon them by the example of one they venerate for his 
knowledge and his official station. Better that a millstone were 
hanged about your neck in the deep waters, than that you should 
teach lisping infancy to utter profane language, or lead unwary 
youth into the ways of drunkenness or debauchery. And in 
vain are you circumspect in the house of instruction; if they, 
in any place, witness or hear of your vicious courses. No: 
the practice of vice must be entirely abandoned, or yours will 
be a school of iniquity; and your punishment that of Jeroboam, 
who made Israel sin: 

But I hope such instances, if they exist, are extremely rare. 
I turn to those, whose character is truly certified, as the stat- 
utes require: who are, as the phrase is used, moral men. If 
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you have no fear of giving an example of vice, still it is not 
easy to exhibit such a pattern as may be imitated with perfect 
safety. You have need of constant circumspection, You are 
surrounded by imitative creatures, in whose minds the conduct 
of their ‘master’ has the sanction of great authority; who wiil 
imperceptibly imbibe your spirit, adopt your practices, and be- 
come assimilated to your manners. ‘He that walketh with wise 
men shall be wise; but the companion of fools shail be de- 
stroyed.’ Give your pupils the privilege of walking with the 
wise. Set them a bright example of sobriety, truth, gentleness, 
kindness, diligence, temperance, and the fear of the Lord. Let 
them receive from you no sanction for anger, petulance, dis- 
simmulation, malice, envy, or indifference to the word and au- 
thority of God. If I may not call on you to exercise all the 
graces of the Christian spirit and life, yet | may urge morality 
and virtue. This at least is required, by the laws of the State, 
by the nature of your office, by voluntary engagement, and by 
all your hopes of usefulness. It is what parents have a right to 
expect, and what the beloved children need. The consistent 
and winning deportment of an instructer, has often checked the 
waywardness of children, and placed an impression on their 
feelings and characters which remained through life. A heed- 
Jess instructer, even without vice, has often given his own stamp 
to his youthful charge, and trained them up for dishonor, and 
perhaps for ruin. 

I can throw out only a few hints concerning government; the 
subject requires a volume. Bvt at any rate, let me entreat you 
to mainiain government in your school. Some have appeared 
scarcely to attempt it. They spend the required hours with 
their scholars, and go through the daily routine of business; but 
order, arrangement, and propriety of conduct, seem to have had 
no place. If the scholars regulated themselves, it was well; if 
they were disorderly, but not to an outrageous degree, it was 
quite satisfactory. Others again have had some tokens of au- 
thority; rods, ferules, directions and orders, chiding, and scold- 
ing; but no government. I advise you then to establish and 
maintain government. Let your rules be few, simple, and evi- 
dently important. Let them be well understood and carefully 
retained, Then, be wndeviating in your own course; always uni- 
form, firm to your purpose, and inflexible. Combine firmness 
and decision with gentleness, Clhiding carries no conviction to 
the conscience of a child. Correction, administered in anger, 
has no effect to humble or reclaim the offender. It shows even 
a child that you cannot govern yourself; and he will scarcely 
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respect your authority over him. Continual reproaches, un- 
meaning threats, and hasty passionate corrections soon lose 
their effect, or if they bring a school into subjection, it is a 
forced subjection to what they deem tyranny. It is a lovely 
sight, when we behold competent and worthy teachers enthroned 
in the hearts of their pupils; when they have only to intimate 
their wishes, to secure a cheerful obedience; when the frown of 
one who is deemed a friend, represses the spirit of transgression 
more effectually than ‘a hundred stripes.’ 

This ascendency is not acquired by harshness and severity; 
nor yet by descending to a level with your pupils, and relaxing 
the reins of government which are put into your hands. It is 
gained, by evincing clearly that you govern them in love; that 
your orders are framed for their good; and that your censures 
and punishments are wrung from you by urgent necessity, while 
your heart melts in compassion to the guilty. Establish a do- 
minion of this kind, and it will almost maintain itself without ef- 
fort. And it may be established in almost any school, if you 
feel as you ought; if you have a tolerable share of disciplinarian 
powers; and if you commence operations in a proper manner. In 
the most refractory school, a discipline of this kind has some- 
times wrought wonders in a few days, taming stubborn spirits, 
securing the confidence of the pupils, and superseding the neces- 
sity of the rod on almost all future occasions. 

If you would have all respect you, and profit by your instruc- 
tions, avoid partiality. To manifest antipathy to some pupils, 
and treat others as favorites, has a pernicious effect upon a 
school. Jealousy and envy are excited among the pupils, and 
the instructer loses his influence over them. It is right to dis- 
tinguish the studious, amiable and obedient scholar, and keep at 
a greater distance the idle, froward, and perverse. But chil- 
dren are quick sighted, to discover those distinctions which are 
not made according to the merit of the objects. 

You have need of patience. You have a concern with a great 
variety of capacities and dispositions, and your duties and cares 
will often perplex and irritate your minds. You are tried by 
the indolence of one, the dulness of another, the heedlessness 
of another, and the ignorance of many. Some are peevish 
and impatient, and some stubborn and refractory. You must 
govern those who are not governed at home, and reduce to or- 
der and regularity the whole unformed multitude. Your task is 
arduous, and may often appear to grow under your hand, in- 
stead of becoming more easy. Here impatience multiplies your 
vexations, and frustrates your endeavors. Be patient, and the 
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way will become smooth before you.—Are you conscious of a 
deficiency in this qualification¢ Then bend your knees before 
the Giver of all grace, and implore the gift. Cultivate daily 
any portion of it you possess; and settle it in your heart that 
nothing can be done in the management of a school without 


patience. 

















MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS. 


[The following interesting paragraphs are extracted from Mr. 
Emerson’s Address, delivered at the opening of the Boston Me- 
chanics’ Institution. It is with much pleasure that we contem- 
plate the prospect afforded by this'and similar institutions in our 
own country: their benefits are perhaps more direct and sub- 
stantial, and their sphere of usefulness is necessarily much 
wider, than those connected with any other department of sci- 
entific instruction. A fresh interest and variety will at the same 
time be communicated to the general subject of education, by 
the intelligence drawn from this wide field of popular and gen- 
eral improvement. | 









Tue object of our institution is, as has already been said, to 
give to persons, whose time is chiefly occupied with business or 
labor, knowledge of a kind to be directly useful to them in their 
daily pursuits. Of this kind is the Theory of Mechanics, show- 

\ ing the principles on which mechanical power of all kinds is 
gained, and all machines are constructed ; Natural Philosophy, 
which explains the general nature of the great powers and bod- 
ies that exist in the universe, of air and water, for example, and 
the manner in which the works of man affect or are to be affect- 
ed by them; and Chemistry, which makes known the particular 
nature and properties of all the substances, about which the art 
er science of man is occupied. 

No one, we think, can for a moment doubt that if a laboring 
mechanic could be fully furnished with knowledge of these 
kinds, and at the same time his disposition and ability to labor 
be entirely undiminished, he would be greatly benefited by the 
acquisition. But there are those who think that the possession 
of knowledge and the exercise of the understanding are incom- 
patible with a constant and diligent use of the physical powers; 
that vigor of mind and mechanical skill are inconsistent with 
each other. 

Let as ask how and why this can be true. Will an artist per- 
form less skilfully an operation, of which he understands the 
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reason and the principle, than one which is dark and unintelli- 
gible? Is there any magic by which knowledge palsies the hand 
of skill, unnerves the arm of strength? Let a mechanic un- 
derstand the nature of the material he employs, enable him to pre- 
dict the effect which heat and air and moisture will have upon it, 
show him how to counteract that effect; will he, in consequence 
of this knowledge, produce a less durable work? Give him such 
an insight into the secrets of nature, as to enable him often to 
omit and always to shorten a process, which before was long 
and expensive ; show him how to give a new temper and a 
keener edge to his tools ; will he, from this saving of time and 
labor, become remiss, and conceive a disgust to his art? Carry 
him on until you have formed his judgement and refined his 
taste; will his customers complain when he adds to the other 
qualities of his goods a graceful figure and fashion? 

Let us interrogate history upon this point. Let us take in- 
stances, and learn from them the eflect of knowledge on the 
character of an individual as an artist—I mean an artist in the 
best and widest sense of the term. 

Rennie was born in obscure life, was the son of poor parents, 
and brought up as an apprentice to a mill-wright. He several 
years pursued that occupation in Scotland, with great success. 
Availing himself of an opportunity to attend a school of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy, he so perfected his natural gen- 
ius, that, leaving his former business and his native country, he 
became the most distinguished civil engineer in England, and 
left, as a monument of his genius, a structure,—we refer to the 
Waterloo bridge over the Thames,—which has been pronounc- 
ed the most perfect of its kind in Europe. 

James Watt was a mathematical instrument maker at Glas- 
gow. By the dexterous application of a few principles in chem- 
istry, which he had learnt of Dr. Black, he carried to perfection 
the steam engine, a machine, which bas added more to the me- 
chanical power of man, and produced a wider direct change 
upon the arts, than any other invention of modern times. 

I need not name to you another distinguished mechanic, your 
townsman, one who was born near the spot where we are new 
assembled, and in this town bound apprentice to a printer. For 
many years he wrought diligently in that calling ; so diligently 
and with such skill, that there were few who could hold compe- 
tition with him. He was wont to steal hours from sleep to give 
to study; but the fruits of that study enabled him, many years 
afterwards, to sustain the reputation of the genius and liberty of 
his country in more than one court in Europe. 
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"Vhese men all attained wealth and distinction for themselves, 
and bequeathed a noble example, and undying fame, to us and 
to posterity. What raised Watt and Rennie and Franklin from 
the humble condition in which they were born? What, but the 
cultivation of their powers by the very kind of knowledge which 
it is the object of our institution to offer to all? 

These, however, it may be objected, are remarkable instances 
—exceptions from general principles—men who would have 
raised themselves to distinction from any situation. 

But what is the effect of knowledge on great massés of men, 
when it is to be estimated in millions? Do we find that the mian- 
ufactures of those countries, in which the education of the peo- 
ple has made some progress, fall short in quantity or excellence, 
of those produced by the same number of hands exerted with 
jess intelligence? Hear the answer of a man, whose national 
prejudices must have been all on the other side, but who prefer- 
red truth to the gratification of the pride of his countrymen. 
‘We are compelled to confess,’ says Dupin, ‘that fourteen mil- 
lions of English and Scotch have more industry and produce a 
greater number of articles to convey to distant countries, than 
thirty or forty millions among the people of the continent.’ And 
what is the reason? Are the people of the continent less quick 
to learn; have they less capacity than the islanders? Dupin 
ascribes the difference,—and it is not easy to get better author- 
ity on this point,—to the skill which comes from knowledge— 
to the union of philosophy with art. 

Granting then the practical usefulness of knowledge to the 
mechanic, there are some who will be ready to say, that howev- 
er desirous they may be of obtaining it, they have no time,—the 
day of improvement with them has gone by,—they have grown 
too old to begin their education, and they have not, and cannot 
obtain, the previous knowledge which they suppose some of the 
instruction offered to them requires. 

In the first place with regard to time : there certainly is no 
one who cannot fird one hour in a week to attend a lecture on 
an interesting subject, which he may have in his thoughts all the 
rest of the week. If he do only this, he will find himself a great 
gainer at the end of the year. But this is not enough: to derive 
the greatest advantage from his lecture he must alsoread. And 
for this purpose, no one, who has a thirst for information, will 
find it difficult to find half an hour or an hour every day. In 
that short time a great deal may be done. Half an hour a day 
for a year amounts to six hours a day for more than a month. 
This is not a very short time to give to study; and this portion 
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of time, frugally used, would enable a mechanic, with the aid of 
the lectures, to gain what he would always after consider an in- 
valuable knowledge of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, or almost 
any other branch of science. Let no one, therefore, who can 
spare half an hour a day, and who hopes to live a single year 
longer, complain that he has no time. 

Again: it is a common opinion that the knowledge of Natural 
Philosophy cannot be acquired, in any considerable or usetul 
degree, without some previous acquaintance with Mathematics, 
It is true that it is not easy, nor often perhaps possible, to go 
deeply into the theory of Natural Philosophy, without a very 
thorough knowledge of Mathematics. It is not our object to 
make deep philosophers, but intelligent and skilful mechanics; 
and there is a great deal, and that of the most practical kind of 
information, which can be acquired by a person, however ad- 
vanced in life, without any preparatory knowledge of another 
science whatever. No mechanic, who has an opportunity and 
leisure to attend to Geometry, should fail to do it, for he will 
find it of constant use to him. But let no one be discouraged 
by his ignorance of this branch, and thereby be prevented from 
endeavoring % gain knowledge of another kind of more imme- 
diate utility. 

There are then few or none, who have not enough of knowl- 
edge, of time, and of capacity, to be greatly benetited by the 
philosophical lectures and other means of improvement which it 
is the immediate object of this Institution to provide: and the 
benefit will not be confined to their character as mechan- 
ics. They will be benefited as moral agents—as members of 
society. 

* * * Let the light of science fall upon that man; open 
to him the fountam of knowledge. A few principles of philos- 
ophy enter his mind and awaken the dormant power of thought. 
He begins to ‘ook upon his art with an altered eye. It ceases 
to be a dark mechanical process, which he cannot understand; 
he regards it as an object of inquiry, and begins to penetrate 
the reasons and acquire a new mastery over his own instruments. 
He finds other and better modes of doing what he had done be- 
fore, blindly and without interest, a thousand times. He learns 
to profit by the experience of others, and ventures upon untried 
paths. Difficulties, which before would have stopped him at the 
outset, receive a ready solution from some luminous principle of 
science. He gains new knowledge and new skill, and can im- 
prove the quality of his manufacture, while he shortens the pro- 
cess and diminishes his own labor. Then labor becomes sweet 
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to him; it is accompanied by the consciousness of increasing 
power; it is leading him forward to a higher place amoung his 
fellow men. Relaxation, too, is sweet to him, as it enables him 
to add to his intellectual stores, and to mature, by undisturbed 
meditation, the plans and conceptions of the houf of labor. 
His home has acquired a new charm; for he is become a man 
of thought, and feels and enjoys the peace aud seclusion of that 
sacred retreat; and he carries thither the honest complacency 
which is the companion of well earned saccess. There, too, 
bright visions of the future sphere open upon him, and excite a 
kindly feeling towards those who are to share in his prosperity. 
Thus his mind and heart expand together. He has become an 
intelligent being, and while he has learnt to esteem himself, he 
has also learnt to live no longer for himself alone. Society opens 
like a new world to him; he looks upon his fellow creatures with 
interest and sympathy, and feels that he has a place in their af- 
fections and respect. Temptations assail him in vain. He is 
armed by high and pure thoughts. He takes a wider view 
of his relations with the beings about and above him. He 
welcomes every generous virtue that adorns and dignifies the 
human character. He delights in the exercise of reason—he 
glories in the consciousness and the hope of immortality. 

The advantages to the community from the general scientific 
education of mechanics are no less certain and important than 
those which will ensue to the individual. Many of them are 
perlectly obvious. It has, for example, been ascertained by 
well conducted and satisfactory experiments, what proportion it 
is necessary to give to walls, to enable them to resist any lateral 
or downward pressure to which they may be exposed; what 
proportion the flue, fireplace, and apartment to be warmed 
should have to each other, to ensure, under ordinary circumstan- 
ces, the conveyauce of the smoke; at what period trees should 
be felled, and in what way and for how long a time the wood 
should be seasoned, that it may suffer from decay or shrinking 
in the least possible degree. Make this. kind of knowledge 
familiar to working masons, carpenters, and joiners, and you de- 
liver us from some of the most annoying and intolerable of the 
lesser evils of life. As it now is, great masses of information 
of this practical kind are lying buried in books, or in the memo- 
ries of studious men, who have no means of bringing it to its 
right destination. By an absurdity of misapplication, it has been 
hitherto communicated to those only, who, of all men in society, 
have least need and make least use of it. We would open these 
books to the mechanic; we would ask these learned men to pour 
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out the treasures of their knowledge into the bosom of those who 
will cause its fruits to appear in every form of convenience, 
comfort, and elegance, with which’ polished art can adorn the 
institutions of society.. Every individual will thus be directly 
benefited by the perfection to which the various products of the 
mechanic arts will be carried; while the increased activity and 
energy of one class will of necessity react upon every other class 
of the community. 

Science, too, will fot be without its ample share in these ben- 
efits. The light that she sheds, like the twice blest influence 
of mercy, will be thrown back with redoubled lustre on herself. 
Where there has heretofore been one observer, we raise up 
thousands. For one, unskilful experimenter, pursuing in the in- 
tervals of some graver task, his solitary, unaided, oft interruped 
researches, we crowd the workshops of a whole country with 
her votaries, al] anxious to repay the debt of gratitude, eagerly 
bent on tracing nature in her changefw! shapes, and with uninter- 
rupted years, and myfiads of ever varying experiments, filling 
up the storehouse of observation. 

The principles of science have hitherto been accessible to 
those only who were pursuing a course of study preparatory to 
what are called the liberal professions. The poor and the oc- 
cupied, if destined to the active pursuits of life, have been al- 
most necessarily debarred from them. By Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions they are offered to all, to the busy, the poor, and the unin- 
formed; to those who have been taught their value by their want, 
and who are therefore ready to estimate and employ them. 

We confess we are not unmoved spectators of this scene. 
We cannot look on, without a deep and joyful feeling, at the 
prospect which is opening before us. Thousands, at this hour, 
are listening to the lessons of philosophy, which come home to 
their own ‘ business and bosoms.’ The gates of the temple of 
science, closed as with adamant, since the beginning of time, 
against all but a favored few, are thrown wide open, and multi- 
tudes from the workshops and fields, from the mine, the forest, 
and the ocean, from every region of labor and action, are hast- 
ening up thither to partake and rejoice in the waters of intellect- 
ual life. 
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CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 
Books and method of snstruciion. 

{in the classical department of education the following article 
is, we think, the most practical and useful that has fallen under 
our notice siace the commencement of the Journal.: The re- 
quisitions for admission to our colleges, prescribe a decent pre- 
paration in certaia authors ; and on this regulation has been 
founded an erroneous impression, that the grand point to be aim- 
ed at by the pupil and his teacher, is a preparatory perusal of 
those authors solely or principally. In this way a broad and ad- 
equate foundation of classical acquirements has been, in too 
many instances, entirely overlooked; and because the prelimin- 
ary examination at college is to consist in construing and pars- 
ing Cicero or Virgil, boys are hurried at once from a crude su- 
perficial course of grammar, and perhaps of some barbarous ‘se- 
lections,’ to the study of authors whose phraseology cannot be 
understood or appreciated, without a long previous discipline 
on a wide course of preparatory reading. 

In many schools in various parts of this country, instruction 
is better understood; and several easy authors are used previous 
to these mentioned. But, in not a few even of these seminaries, 
the selection of such authors is very injudicious, and their suc- 
cession very ill graduated. . 

It is not, however, in the lower department alone of classicaf 
education that books are injudiciously chosen: our colleges 
themselves are chargeable with gross errors in this respect—er- 
rors which have kept down the spirit of scholarship to the great 
injury of our youth, and to the degradation of classical liter- 
ature, throughout our country. We would instance here the 
miserable taste, which has restricted the study of the Grecian 
writers to the patchwork of them contained in the Analecta of 
Dalzel—books which were rejected with contempt from the 
only other considerable university in the country where they 
originated, If our youth are ever to acquire a true classical 
taste, they must be permitted to read authors singly, to read them 
throughout, and to read them again and again, till the spirit of 
the writer has transfused itself into the mind of the pupil, and 
till every characteristic turn of thought and expression is as fa- 
miliar as those of a living acquaintance. 

The point of greatest practical importance, however, in the 
suggestions of Professor Long,* is the method of teaching in the 


* The valuable article which we have here transferred to the pages of the 
Journal, was originally a letter to a parent who was desirous of obtaining in- 
férmation by which to he guided in the classical education of bis son. 
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introductory stages of classical education; and we Cannot omit 
the opportunity of expressing a high gratification at observing 
one so deservedly eminent in estimation, giving the sanction of 
his authority to those practical methods of instruction which, 

though contemned by some, are the only means by which the 
mind of the instructer may be brought into actual and useful con- 
tact with that of his pupil, 

It is too much the case in our preparatory schools, that 
the teacher’s business is made to consist in the passive duty of 
hearing recitations, rather than in the paternal office of guiding 
the pupil through all his difficulties by copious explanation, until 
he becomes competent to pursue his own course. We would 
earnestly invite the attention of teachers to the part which the 
instructer performs on the plan described by Professor Long. 
‘The business of instruction is here made to consist in preceding 
the pupil, and showing him personally, by example, how to ad- 
vance through his lessons. Other methods may lay claim to the 
name of teaching, but this alone is the reality. Whether in mo- 
ral or in intellectual culture, the teacher’s office is not to sit and 
look on while the pupil is fretting through his task, or to inform 
him of an error after it has been made, but to lead the learner by 
the hand,to premonish him of danger or difficulty, or to conduct 
him through it—to assist, in a word, those efforts which when 
unaided are comparatively Hopeless and inefficient. There is, in 
truth, no art except that of teaching, in which the master is ex- 
cused from showing his pupil what he is to do, and how he is to 
do it. 

We are sorrow that the learned author of the following sug- 
gestions should have called the methods he describes ‘ new modes 
of instruction;’ as these expressions might lead some readers to 
suppose that the plan recommended is but one of the many ex- 
travagant novelties of the day. Whatever may be the case in 
this country or in England, full and long experience of its ben- 
efits has been reaped in Scotland. Indeed there has never veen 
any other in usethere; and in the younger classes of the colleges 
themselves, no less than in the humblest schools, the instructer’s 
duty is, in every instance, to read and comment on every pas- 
sage which is selected as a lesson. | 


Ir has been a subject of great and just complaint, that so much 
time is spent in the study of the ancient languages, and so little 
is learned. This is a fact which cannot be denied, as it is es- 
tablished by the unfortunate experience of nearly all who have 
had what is called a classical education: the few who have made 
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any real proficiency, are conscious that much time and la- 
bor might have been saved ; and those who have learned no- 
thing, feel that both have been wretchedly misapplied. A taste 
for classical pursuits is now so common, afd an acquaintance with 
the Greek and Latin languages, is considered by many to form 
sO important a part of a liberal sducllion, that it may be useful 
to inquire, why so little is learned, and how the mode of instruc- 
tion may be improved. 

Among the worst methods of teaching, may be enumerated 
most that are in general use, particulary such as are employed in 
some of the great schools in England. The Eton and Westmin- 
ster grammars, with Schrevelius’ Lexicon, &c. aided by the in- 
judicious system of teaching, have formed an insuperable obsta- 
cle to the acquisition of learning. Some private schools and 
a few of the larger schools have, at last, emancipated them- 
selves from the fetters imposed by the ignorance of former 
times. (1.*) New modes of instruction have been adopted 
and they claim the attention of all interested in the improve- 
ment of education, as the system is the result of long expe- 
rience. It has been established as a principle, by actual ex- 
periment, that in the commencement of the study of a lan- 
guage, the teacher must supply the place both of grammar and 
dictionary. The student should not be confused by general 
rules, which, but for an example subjoined, would be completely 
unintelligible : the instructer should lead him to observe a num- 
ber of particular instances, and from them to deduce a general 
law—an operation, that the mind is always very ready to per- 
form. The utility of a general rule will then be apparent to the 
pupil: it may be pointed out to him in a good grammar, to which 
he can refer in cases of difficulty. 

That part of the grammar, which is technically called the Ac- 
cidence, the declensions of nouns, the conjugation of verbs, &c, 
is best learned, not in the common way of making the student 
merely repeat what he finds in his grammar, but in making him 
also write out on paper many nouns and verbs, which are form- 
ed in a manner similar to the examples in the grammar. The 
proper English of each word should be furnished by the teach- 
er: such an exercise familiarises the student with the words of 
the new language, and teaches him, at the same time, the or- 
thography: it is a well known fact-that this is never learned in 
any language without the use of the pen. In some schools it is 
usual for the teacher to translate orally, the lesson to the junior 


* See note {1.) p. 28% 
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classes, who are then required to study it carelully, and to re- 
peat it to the instructer. Translations, delached from the book, 
are also allowed in some schools; and as the lesson is to be con- 
strued to the teacher, and every word is to be accounted for, the 
usual objections to such translations are partly obviated. 

Extemporaneous constriing, as it is called, is sometimes a 
part of the system: the pupils construe, with the assistance of 
the master, who explains the unknown words as they occur. This 
was the way in which these languages were taught before lexi- 
cons and books of reference were so common: it was the way 
in which many great scholars were formed.—-This system re- 
quires an able teacher, and little besides that : good books are 
the best substitutes where such a teacher cannot be had. 

It cannot be objected to this system, that it will make the boys 
indolent: more may be required of them as their means of study 
are facilitated, and it is the teacher’s fault if the lesson is studied 
superficially. ‘Too much difficulty is generally presented to be- 
ginners: scarcely any dictionary can be found which is adapted 
to the wants and capacity of a boy. The use of translations and 
prelections may be dropped, when the student has made sufli- 
cient progress to read with some ease, and has arrived at that 
point where the desire for information from lexicons and gram- 
mars is excited, and where his labor is cheered with the proba- 
bility of success. (2.) The difficulties presented in the ordinary 
way of teaching, by making boys commit to memory many rules 
that they cannot understand, and frequently in the very lan- 
guage which they have to learn, and then requiring them, with 
the imperfect aid of a bad lexicon, to construe Greek or Latin 
authors, produce nearly always a listless, inactive despair on the 
part of the learner, and bad humor and peevishness on that of 
the teacher, 

The practice of writing that language, which isto be learned, 
ought to form a part of the system of education : it offers, when 
properly regulated, one of the surest means of acquiring accu- 
rate knowledge. But the pupil ought not to write exercises ar- 
ranged under each rule of syntax, as is the case in common ex- 
ercise books, without any regard to the relative importance ot 
tne rules. He ought first to write exercises involving onl; 
those syntactical constructions, which form a part of every sen- 
tence, and these ought not to be written before he has, from his 
own reading, met with numerous instances of such constructions, 
and, with the aid of his teacher, deduced from them a genera! 
rule. 
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It would be difficult to select those elementary books which 
We the best: very few, if any, can be called good. The pro- 
gress of the learner must at first depend more on the teacher 
than on any thing else. 

That Grammar, which presents the accidence in a clear and in- 
telligible form, with examples at full length, and the most common 
rules of syntax, with several instances, will suit a beginner better 
than a larger book. It is almost needless to add, that all rules 
should be in English. (3) One great objection to making 
boys commit to memory a ‘ complete course of syntax,’ or any 
other rules which are not very short, ought not to be omitted. 
The exceptions to the rules, both syntactical and others, ne- 
cessarily occupy more space than the rules themselves, as they 
consist of an enumeration of particulars; these consequently, 
engage the attention of the learner more than the general rules, 
and instances of irregularities, which will perhaps not occur in 
the course of several years’ reading, are made of more impor- 
tance than those which occur in every sentence. 

In teaching the prosody of the Greek and Latin languages, 
a few general rules in English*may be useful—any thing more 
will be injurious; the number of rules which encumber common 
Grammars, are of little use, because they are not necessary—- 
and they are often inconvenient, because many of them are 
founded on false notions of the subject. It is, however, of the 
utmost importance, that the teacher should, from the commence- 
ment, be careful in correcting errors in quantity: if this be 
done, half of the pupil’s labor will be saved by the habits he 
will thus acquire. When he is able to read the Latin poets, 
for instance Virgil, the tutor may require him to commit to 
memory, and to repeat portions of the lesson: this has been 
found by experience to be attended with many beneficial effects 
—all its goodness however, depends on the accuracy with which 
the task is performed; the parts selected, for this kind of rep- 
etition, ought to be such as the student is thoroughly acquainted, 
with. 

The same remark will apply to the Greek poets, Euripides, 
Homer, &e. | 

When a student has made some proficiency, the practice of 
translating into English, and re-translating the English into 
Latin or Greek, may be adopted with great advantage. The 
benefits of this system are also attested by the experience of all 
who have tried it. 

The utility of written translations into English, from the 
Greek and Latin authors that are studied, is also apparent: 
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great accuracy is necessarily required in a written translation; 
some care and consideration must be employed in finding com 
rect and appropriate expressions—and to this we may add, the 
practice will tend to improve the student’s knowledge of his own 
language, which experience proves to be lamentably neglected 
in most schools. 

To make any progress in a language, it is necessary to read 
a considerable portion of several good authors, and not accord- 
ing to the common practice, scraps from a great number, enti- 
tled ‘ excerpta,’ ‘ selectz,’ &c. or by whatever other name they 
are designated. 

One object in learning Greek or Latin ought to be to make our- 
selves acquainted with the subject matter of these authors; but 
modern education has substituted instead of large portions of these 
authors, little scraps, and has encumbered the student with such 
an apparatus of grammars, dictionaries and other helps, that the 
few years spent at school are not sufficient to enable him to at- 
tain to that which is the object of his labor. 

One single author carefully read and explained, as it ought to 
be, would give.more real knowledge and confer more satisfac- 
tion than unconnected, ill selected pieces from a dozen different 
writers. It would be easy to quote the cases of several illustri- 
ous scholars whose knowledge at first was acquired by the re- 
peated perusal of one or two favorite authors. The German 
press offers now the means of procuring complete editions of 
the classics for school use at a lower rate than inferior books 
are manufactured in other countries; they have no notes, which 
is a great advantage; all real difficulties should be explained by 
the teacher: there are very few books that contain notes of 
any use to young students—and how few there are which con- 
tain notes with such information as a man of taste and judgement 
would: look for, every person may judge who has had the 
mortification of consulting them. 

It is very desirable that the Greek language should be taught 
before the Latin: every language that is learned ought to be 
made useful in learning any other kindred tongue. Greek 
might be made very useful in the acquisition of Latin: but Latin, 
which has hitherto been employed as a medium for the acquisi- 
tion of Greek, is thus made a great obstacle to the attainment 
of this end. We may safely in this case too, appeal to experi- 
ence: few persons are well acquainted with Greek, though 
many have attempted to learn it. It certainly must be the fault 
of the mode of teaching, that this language should seldom be 
Warned, which possesses so many advantages, nearly all of 
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which are such asto be favorable to a learner’s progress. 
Greek Grammars in Latin are now little used. Greek and En- 
glish Lexicons will also probably soon come into general use: 
they will certainly be introduced into good schools. Schnei- 
der’s Greek and German Lexicon, with the German translated 
into English, has lately been advertised for publication in En- 
gland; another by Donnegan, of which copies are imported—(4) 
—another by Jones—two translations of Schrevelius have made 
their appearance, one of them with alterations and additions— 
but it is impossible to recommend Schrevelius, or any other lex- 
icon which takes that for its basis, 

The use of the Analecta Minora and Majora has proved an 
obstacle to the acquisition of Greek: it is almost impossible to 
imagine how such extracts were ever read in any school—in 
the best schools of England they are not used. Not only the 
extracts themselves in the Ist vol. of the Analecta Majora, but 
many of the authors from which they are selected are entirely 
unfit for a beginner, and one or two of them are not often used 
even by those who devote much time to Greek literature. It 
does not remove the objection to this book that the Xenophon is 
sometimes read first, and the more difficult extracts after: the 
portion of Xenophon is not sufficient, and the samples from 
Thucydides, Herodotus, Plato, &c. are too trifling to deserve 
notice. ‘The 2d vol. of the Analecta Majora contains an entire 
play of Sophocles and one of Euripides, and is, therefore, 
more useful; but there is no occasion to buy the book on this 
account, as much more may be got for less money. The notes 
will thus be lost to the learner, but there is nothing in them which 
a good teacher will not readiiy furnish by the use of those ma- 
terials from which these notes were compiled. There could 
be no objection to’ a school or college book which contained 
large portions from the best authors arranged in proper order, 
with short notes in English explanatory of the Greek idiom, and 
other things which require explanation—but there is no book of 
this description which is yet in use. 

The Anabasis of. Xenophon is a good book for beginners: it 
creates more interest than the Cyropedia—it ought to be read 
through, and some knowledge of Greek will most certainly be 
acquired, After the Anabasis, or with it, when the pupil has 
made some proficiency, may be read one or two of the plays of 
Euripides, the Alcestis, the Hippolytus or the Hecuba. The 
Medea which is in the Analecta contains more difficulties than 
these. From the careful study of these dramas the student will 
deriye much valuable information on the idioms and structure of 
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the Attic Greek: a sufficient knowledge of quantity will be gain- 
ed by the diligent study of the iambic measure under the direc- 
tion of the tutor, and by the occasional repetition of select parts. 
Herodotus may next be read, and those portions which contain 
the most interesting parts of early Greek history; Lib. 3, Lib. 4, 
6, &c. After Herodotus, Homer’s Hiad may be read, and it 
ought not to be read before. In the study of a language we first 
direct our attention to that period when the greatest number of 
excellent writers lived, and to that dialect which they adopted. 
We can then devote some time to the language in its earlier 
state, and to those dialects which, from various causes, contain 
less that is worth reading. For these reasons a good knowledge 
of Greek ought to be first derived from the Attic writers: the 
dialect of Herodotus forms a good introduction to Homer’s Iliad, 
which will then be studied as the ancient and general language 
of the Greeks, and not as a strange unintelligible mixture ‘of 
Ionic, Aolic dialects, poetic licenses, &c. it is not unusual 
for a student in the Greek language to begin with the New 
Testament: he is then introduced to Homer, and all curious 
forms of words, that cannot readily be found or explained in a 
common lexiéon, he is told, are something that they ought not 
to be: they have been altered by the addition or subtraction of 
a syllable or letter, by the whim of the poet, or by some other 
process to which a name without a meaning is affixed—Xeno- 
phon’s Cyropedia is read, and the extracts from Longinus, and 
the pupil may then be accommodated with some Apollonius Rho- 
dius or a piece of Theocritus, which cannot fai] to have the 
effect of completing the confusion of tongues. 

It cannot be a matter of surprise after this, that a student has 
no distinct notion of any one portion, or any one period of Gre- 
cian literature. 

A similar process for teaching English to a foreigner in a 
country where it is not spoken, would be te put into ‘his hands 
some writer whose language is considerably corrupted by#rench 
or Latin words and idioms. Chaucer would then be a very 
proper author—extracts from LKiume, Allan Ramsay, and Burns 
would complete his education. 

For those who have made proficiency in Greek, Homer’s Iliad 
and the Odyssey will always be interesting books; the oldest 
specimens of Greek, and the oldest picture of barbarous man- 
ners and uncivilised society, will present to the judicious reader 
many instructive subjects for reflection. The Greek authors of 
the Colonies, and those of a period later than the Attic era, de- 
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serve the attention of the scholar—but none of these books are 
fit for beginners. 

The perusal of Thucydides, the Attic orators, Aristophanes, 
and Plato, will perhaps be best reserved for the time spent at 
College, or for the studies of those who continue such pursuits 
beyond the usual period. 

It is much to be regretted that the ancient writers are not 
studied in such a manner as to make them amusing and instruc- 
tive. This is nearly always the fault of the teacher; where there 
is ready access to many good books, where many valuable books 
are too dear to be procured, a very great obstacle is put im the 
way of the teacher’s improvement, and consequently the scho- 
lar’s progress is also obstructed, 

The subject matter of the Greek and Roman writers is ne- 
glected, and the words are made a painful and disagreeable study. 
All who try to learn a language after they arrive to years of 
maturity, find the study of grammar and of words very irksome; 
they try to make it more agreeable by taking some book that 
contains useful and instructive matter. There is no reason why 
boys should not be led to take some interest in their studies in a 
similar way. The chief amusement of more advanced years in 
reading many books, is derived from such direct or incidental 
notices as throw light on the modes of life, the moral and polit- 
ical opinions of a people. _ Now, it is certain that the attention 
even of young students may be directed to some subjects of this 
kind; it is certain, because in many good private schools it forms 
part of the system of teaching, and it is a mode that ensures to 
the pupil the satisfaction of feeling that he has learned some- 
thing, and to the teacher, pleasure in communicating knowledge, 
and the gratitude of those who learn. 

With this mode of instruction, Ancient History with Chrono- 
logy and Geography, are connected: it would be unnecessary to 
point out the best modes of doing this: every intelligent teacher 
will adapt them to the capacity of his pupils. In Grecian geo- 
graphy it will be important to give the scholar accurate ideas of 
the extent of the Greek States, making him compare also their 
area with some known standard—that of his own State, for in- 
stance—the Greek colonial establishments in Italy, Afri¢a, and 
Asia ought to be attended to—the great divisions of the Greek 
nation to which each belonged—their geographical position, &c. 
It will be of more importance, than it may at first sight appear, 
for the scholar to know something of the climate, soil and na- 
tural productions of the Greek States and Colonies—-The study 
of their national character and polity ought to be preceded by 
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information of this kind. The intelligent teacher will derivé 
from a variety of sources the knowledge which he imparts to his 
pupils, from passages of ancient writers, from good books of 
modern travels, and books of prints and antiquities.-—-Gill’s 
journey through the Morea may serve as a specimen of books 
which contain instruction on such topics, and make the scenes 
of ancient history familiar to us. The German language con- 
tains useful books on this and similar subjects—Mannerts’ Geo- 
graphy, Heeren, &c. 

Good maps, plans of ancient cities, correct views of celebrat- 
ed places and other similar helps ought to be constantly resorted 
to for the purpose of giving the teacher and the student clear 
and distinct ideas. The injury which the mind receives from 
forming indistinct conceptions is one of the worst effects pro- 
duced by bad education: a classical education, improperly con- 
ducted, is es well calculated to do this, as any other scheme that 
can be devised. 


(1.) See a book entitled * Plans for the government and liberal instruction 
of boys in large numbers, drawn from experience.’—London, 1822. 


(2.) Condillac, course of study for the Prince of Parma; motives for study, 


(3.) Those beautiful specimens of modern Latin poetry, beginning * Propria 
que maribus’—and ‘as in presenti,’ &c. are committed to memory in many 
English schools, long before they are understood. 


(4.) The following are books that cannot be used with much profit. 

Schrevelius’ Lexicon in all forms, Latin and English. 

The Eton and Westminster Greek grammars, and all grammars, treatises 
on prosody, written in the Latin language. 

Clarke’s edition of Homer. 

Patrick’s Key to Homer. 

All the Delphin editions, particularly late reprints, which are often the most 
incorrect. 

Analecta Minora, and Majora. 

Greek readers. 

Goldsmith’s History of Greece and of Rome. 

Anacreon. 

Neilson’s Greek Exercises; Huntingford’s are very little better. 

Qld books of maps and Geography, such as Cellarius and others. 

Porson’s Lexicon to Herodotus. 

Small Lexicons, such as Bass’s Lexicon to the New Testament, Dawson’s. 

Entick’s Latin and English Dictionary. 

Schutz’s Eschylus. 

Some of the following books are mentioned because they are very useful; 
others because they are perhaps the only books that can be easily procured. 
Many of them it will be seen, will be more useful to the teacher than the learn- 
er. Some of them are very dear. It would be easy to extend the list. 

Schneider’s Greek and English Lexicon. 

Donnegan’s do. 

Jones’ do. 

Schleusner’s Lexicon to the Septuagint and New Testament. 

Scapule Lexicon, the London or Oxford reprint, or the old Elzevir: 

Adams’ Latin Dictionary. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO PARENTS. 
Physical Education. 

Wuen a child is old enough to go to school,* physical culture 
becomes, if possible, still more important than before ; partly 
owing to the increased demands of the growing corporeal pow- 
ers of the child, and partly to the circumstance of so large a 
part of the day being oceupied with sedentary application, which 
renders relief and active recreation necessary to health and cheer- 
fulness. Here it is possible we may be met with the very com- 
mon notion, that going to and from school, and perhaps playing 
a little by the way, are sufficient exercise for children. This is 
a plausible apology for the neglect of regular means for the im- 
provement of health; but it is every day set aside by the increas- 


Facciolati’s Latin Lexicon, reprioted lately in England, with the Italian 
translated into English. 

Matthie’s Greek grammar. 

Buttmann’s do. the translation contains many typographical errors. 

Valpy’s do. 

Zumpt’s Latin grammar. 

Butler’s sketch of Ancient Geography, Butler’s small maps. 

D*Anville’s large maps. 

Mannert’s Geography of the Greeks and Romans, &c. German. 

Adams’ Roman Antiquities. 

Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary—Anthon’s edition of New-York, is to be 
preferred to the English edition; many geographical errors are corrected ; but 
there are still a considerable number of typographical errors in the book. 

Gillies’ Greece. Heeren*s manual of the history of the states of Antiquity, 
&c. German, 

Mitford’s Greece. See Westminster Review, No. X, 

Potter’s Antiquities, if it were reduced to half the size, and improved at the 
same time. 

Middleton's life of Cicero. 

Schweighiiuser’s Lexicon to Herodotus. 

Niebubr’s early Roman history. German. 

Elmsley’s Medea, Heraclide, Bacchw, C2dipus Tyrannus. 

Gaisford’s or Schweighiiuser’s edition of Herodetus. 

Schneider’s edition of Xenophon, Bloomfield’s Eschylus as far as it goes, but 
not Schulz’s edition of Zschylus; Bekker’s Thucydides, Bekker’s Oratores 
Attici, Demosthenes may be had without the rest; Tacitus Oberliri; Juvena- 
lis Ruperti; Gifford’s translation of Juvenal and Persius; Aristophanes Brunck ; 
Sannay’s Lexicon to Aristophanes; Porson’s Plutus, &c. Elmsley’s Acharnen- 
sis ; Larcher’s translation of Herodotus; Horatius Gesner. Smith’s Thucy- 
dides ; Spelman’s Xenophon’s Anabasis ; Bentley’s Terence ; Melmoth’s let- 
ters of Cicero to his friends; Mongau!t’s and Prevost’s translation of Cicero's 
letters; P. Knight’s Homer; Matthiz’s Euripides; Brunck’s Sophocles, with, 
the late improvements. 


* Our previous articles on this branch of the subject, regard chiefly the ma- 
ternal and domestic care of health, in infancy and early childhond. See Vo!. 
L. p. 544, and Vol. If, p. 37. 
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ing numbers who, in the very bloom of youthful promise, are fall 
ing victims to it, in most of our large cities. It is not a daily 
walk merely, whether short or long, or a little sport in the streets, 
that will meetthe demand for full and constant health in after lite. 

In some places, regular means and opportunities for cultivating 
health are accessible in the gymnastic schools recently establish- 
ed; and it is earnestly to be hoped that attentive and reflecting 
parents will be universally induced to put their children in pos- 
session of these advantages, and not by fits and starts, but con- 
stantly and permanently. The benefits of the gymnasium can 
never be properly telt but by uninlermiiled daily use. The gym- 
nastic establishments, excellent as they are, however, need im- 
provement by a more exact adaptation to the nature of our cli- 
mate. The extreme severity of the winter, in some parts of this 
country, and the excessive heat of summer, in all, render it un- 
adviseable to be always freely exposed to the atmosphere during 
the time of taking exercise. The snow and sleet, as well as the 
almost insupportable cold, of winter, must necessarily interrupt 
the regularity of exercise in the open air; and it would be-hard, 
we believe, to find any person so sanguine in favor of the gym- 
nasium as to imagine that active exercise and free exposure in 
the heat of summer, are likely to be attended with any benefit, 
and especially at such a range of the thermometer as has pre- 
vailed for a few summers past. Spacious buildings, rendered at 
least weather proof, seem to be indispensable to the full benefit 
of gymnastic exercise in this country. More too than this 
would perhaps be advantageous. A lighter species of exercise, 
adapted to the heat of summer, and to the vigor of invalids, and 
consisting more in recreation, than in very active exertion, 
would probably be very beneficial, not only to adults whose occu- 
pations are sedentary, and need to be relieved by such expedi- 
ents, but to a class of children unfortunately too large in most 
cities—those whose constitution or whose health, at least, is 
feeble. . 

Such improvements, if we may call them so, are needed in our 
gymnasia. But to most parents it is of vastly more consequence 
to perceive how the health of their children may be promoted in 
other ways. Some of these it is the object of this article to point 
out. 

The chief circumstance connected with the health of children, 
which I would now bring under the notice of parents, is the ob- 
struction offered by the prevailing arrangements of our schools, 
and, first, the very injurious length of time during which children 
are compelled to be sedentary—amounting to three, four, or six 
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hours in succession. The human frame was not formed to 
sustain this, and especially in childhood:—we are created ac- 
tive and not pussive beings; and every scheme of education, 
however specious, which counteracts this circumstance, is at 
war with health and happiness, and with active usefulness in 
mature years. ‘The unnatural sedateness which is so common- 
ly forced upon children, appears in dulness, morbid sensibility, 
and inefficiency of character, in after life,—not to speak of the 
silent but sure undermining of health, which in the meantime 
is securing debility for future days. ‘To the abuse of which we 
are now complaining, we have a striking and beautiful coatrast 
in the judicious and benignant arrangements which prevail in 
the Infant schools of England, where there is a constant suc- 
cession of sitting, standing, walking, and sometimes reclining, 
—besides numerous attitudes and exercises which cannot be de- 
scribed at present. These expedients, it is well known in that 
country, form no inconsiderable part of the animation and in- 
terest of the schools, and of the happiness and improvement 
of the children. 

O' all the hindrances to health, however, which are connect- 
ed with schools, none is more serious than the great want of 
suitable play grounds; where regular exercise’ may be taken, 
and innocent recreation enjoyed, under the superintendence of 
the teacher. Every school should not only be furnished with a 
play ground, but with at least some of the simpler gymnastic ap- 
paratus, and with a good supply of the larger implements com- 
monly used in youthful games.* Besides the general benefit to 
health, an important point of a mental and moral kind would in 
this way be secured. The pupil would be convinced that edu- 
cation was not meant to interfere with recreation, but rather to 
authorise and encourage it, by rendering it consistent with or 
conducive to improvement and happiness. 

In the case of most country schools, nothing is wanted but a 
little attention and countenance from the ‘ committee,’ to secure 
the invaluable privilege of regulated recreation. In cities, the 
difficulty of oLtainirig sufficient space is very great, and in some 
instances insurmountable. But nothing has yet been attempted 
worthy of the importance of the object in view; and of this no 
person needs to be reminded who has occasion to observe the 
small rooms and miserable accommodations of the primary 
schools of our city, or the confined and inconvenient situation 


* Several of the private schools in this city, it is pleasing to observe, have ar- 
rangements made for the above objects, and to some extent. 
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of many of the grammar schools. Eventhe Latin school is very 
objectionably situated in this respect.—These and other remarks 
in this article may seem to concern teachers more than parents. 
But reflection will evince that thisis not the fact. Parents must 
feel the importance of health to their children, before any decided 
or permanent improvement can be made. 


PLAN FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


[The pamphlet from which the following article is taken, is 
not published for general circulation, but for the use of the Com- 
mittee of Primary Schools, in this city. The plan developed in 
the pamphlet, is submitted to that body for their consideration, 
and its actual adoption, therefore, is not yet definitely certain. 

Under these circumstances, however, the suggestions and ar- 
rangements proposed in the publication, lose nothing of their 
value or importance, and we are happy to lay them thus early be- 
fore our readers. ‘The scheme of instruction presented in this 
article has evidently been compiled with great care and labor: it 
embraces in a single paper all the valuable arrangements of the 
Infant and monitorial schools of England, adapted to the actual 
circumstances of our city primary schools, The plan and its 
accompanying explanations are such, however, that the method 
of instruction which they prescribe may be adopted in all schools 
for young children ; and we would embrace this opportunity of 
soliciting a particular attention to it, from school committees 
and instructers generally, and not less from parents. The 
sketch here given of an improved system of instruction, requires 
no very peculiar talent to render its adoption practicable; it is 
simple, clear, and intelligible, throughout, and will enable every 
teacher who instructs a ‘summer’ school, in any part of New- 
England—not to say elsewhere, to bring up the standard of in- 
struction to the same point to which it is brought in this city. 
The explanations are full and particular, and, as will be observ- 
ed on perusal, the branches of instruction do not, (except in 
the case of arithmetic,) embrace any thing that is not usually 
taught in all schools for young children. ‘The addition of arith- 
metic can easily be made; as the book used, (Emerson’s Prim- 
ary Lessons in Arithmetic,) is limited to the ground rules, and to 
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sums of the simplest kind, and all so short as to be done men- 
taily, so that no use of the slate is needed.* It may not be im- 
proper to mention here, with regard to other books, that no 
change is rendered absolutely necessary ;{ since the exercises 
prescribed, or others nearly similar, can be drawn from the 
books commonly used in elementary schools. 

Regarding the following article as the means of effecting a 
universal improvement, if not an entire reformation, in summer 
schools, and all others designed for young children, we would 
earnestly solicit all who have any influence in the management 
of such schools, to use their best etforts to have the plan here 
submitted introduced in their vicinity, Aiter much deliberate con- 
sultation, and with all the advantages of a full acquaintance with 
the condition and wants of primary schools here, the scheme has 
been drawn up by a committee appointed expressly to inquire 
into the expediency of adopting the system of mutual instruc- 
tion in these schools; and the present favorable impressions on 
the public mind towards the monitorial method, along with the 
circumstances stated above, render the probability pretty strong, 
that all the important points of the plan developed in this article 
will be adopted, in the primary schools of this city. The sys- 
tem embraced in the following sketch may easily be introduced 
in all schools of a similar description. That this may be the re- 
sult, is, we are sure, the sincere wish of every friend to im- 
provement in education, and especially in its elementary depart- 
ments, which are so peculiarly in need of reformation, and at 
the same time so peculiarly susceptible of its benefits. 

The introduction of the monitorial method in the primary 
schools of this city, will, we have no doubt, produce a highly 
favorable change in the condition not only of these but of all 
the other orders of schools which form the course of public ed- 
ucation in this city. The new system to commence with fair 
and rational prospects of success, must be introduced in the 
primary schools, and work its way upward to the higher schools: 
in other words, children should carry this system with them from 
the elements of learning onward to its highest departments 
The change should not begin in the higher schools, unless the 


* The above work, is not so full as the Child's Arithmetic, by Mr. Wil- 
liam B. Fowle. The proportion of time which can be afforded for Arithme- 
tic, will enable teachers to decide which work in given cases is preferable, 

t The best selection which can be made in procuring primary books for 
teaching reading and spelling, would embrace the following, Worcester’s 


Primer, the Franklin Primer, or the Pestalozzian Primer, and any book of 


very easy reading Lessons, such as the Second Book for Primary Schools. 
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teachers desire it. The influence of habit must be brought to 
the aid of the teacher and the system. Introduced abruptly 
with teachers and children trained to a system embracing the 
force of personal authority in the teacher as the main spring 
of the school, it will seem loose and disorderly; and the schol- 
ars if not favorably disposed, may render the change equally 
embarrassing to the teacher, -and injurious to themselves. The 
monitors may prove unfaithful. The noise inseparable from 
simultaneous recitation and monitorial superintendence, may 
be abused as a pretext for disorder and confusion. Such was 
actually the case in some places in Scotland, when mutual in- 
struction was introduced there. The change from the grave 
and sober aspect previously worn by the school, was abused 
even to diversion and merriment, and consequently to many in- 
sufferable improprieties. In the national schools of England, 
on the other hand, the new system was adopted principally with 
children who had not been previously taught at all, who had con- 
sequently no school habits formed, and who could be easily led 
to form any that might be prescribed. At present, the benefits 
and the permanence of the monitorial method are fully secured 
by the establishment of the Infant schools, where the children 
are trained up on that system from infancy, and of course feel 
the authority of a monitor a sufficient control, or the duty of 
a monitor aserious charge. Mutual instruction, when engrafted 
on the common system, must always lose much of its efficacy: 
on the contrary, if adopted in the earliest stages of education, it 
will be found not only more congenial to the active propensities 
ofthe young, but vastly more conducive to improvement. 

In what has now been said, however, we would not be under- 
stood as opposed to the introduction of the monitorial plan, at 
any stage of education, provided only that the teacher is not hos- 
tile to it—much less where he is disposed to adopt it as an im- 
provement. In this case, its benefits must and will be felt; and 
in the instances of the High School of Edinburgh, and the High 
School for Girls in this city, we have fine examples of what the 
zeal and diligence of teachers may accomplish, with the im- 
proved method, even when introduced at the later stages and in 
the higher departments of education. ] 


Tue Committee, to whom was referred, the consideration of 
the expediency of introducing the system of monitorial instruc- 
tion into the Primary Schools, respectfully report,— 

We have investigated the advantages derived from the moni- 
torial system in the schools to which it has been applied ; and 
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consider the evidence perfectly satisfactory, that they are cer- 
tain and highly important. In addition to the relief this system 
affords to the teachers, by supplying them with assistants drawn 
from their own school, and without expense, and thereby ena- 
bling them to give more accurate attention to the duties reserv- 
ed to themselves, and a more thorough supervision. of the school, 
and thus to communicate instruction with more facility, to a 
much greater number of pupils, it appears that the effects on 
the pupils themselves are in the highest degree beneficial. The 
manifest indifference or reluctance, which they exhibit in most 
of our schools on the common plan, the most material obstruc- 
tion to education, is in a great measure removed ; and in its 
place, an animated emulation carries forward their progress with 
a rapidity unknown before the introduction of this system; and 
the constancy and variety of occupation imposed is found by ex- 
perience to create as great an interest in their minds, as would 
be produced by any useless or mischievous sports in which they 
would otherwise be engaged ; and by debarring idleness, takes 
away all epportunity and desire for those faults for which in- 
cessant punishment is now found necessary, and thus becomes 
the most efficient instrument of discipline, the greatest desidera- 
tum in our schools. This is not now a novel and untried theo- 
ry, but an experiment fairly made, and in a course of successful 
operation. 

We know of no seminaries which need the advantages. here 
represented, more than the primary schools; we are desirous 
they should keep pace with the improving progress of the, age ; 
and when we consider the importance and permanency of early 
impressions and habits, we have reason to believe, that these im- 
provements, carried into the incipient stages of our public edu- 
cation, would be felt throughout its whole course ; and conse- 
quently affect in some degree the whole character of our future 
community. We feel a confidence that our sentiments will be 
responded to by the whole board; that they will coincide in our 
estimation of the value of these principles ; and the only ques- 
tion will be, to what extent, and in what manner, they can be 
applied to the schools under our charge. 

In entering on this question, the first and most serious diffi- 
culty which presents itself, is the want of accommodation in our 
school rooms; which being obtained by the instructers, often 
with great difficulty, are in many instances too small, and in 
others too noisy to be adapted to the method of monitorial in- 
struction; and we sce no effectual remedy for this obstruction, 
unless the city government should think proper to provide snit- 
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able rooms at the public expense.—But on mature deliberation, 
we have been convinced that even in the worst of our rooms, 
the monitorial system can be made to operate much more favor- 
ably than the present one, by a judicious arrangement of seats; 
and as there are many rooms to which this objection does not 
apply, we consider it by no means fatal to our proposal. 

Believing, therefore, in the practicability of this change ; we 
have caretully applied ourselves to the formation of a plan, on 
which we think it may be effected ; we have thought best to 
make it in detail; and now offer it in the form of a table, ac- 
companying this report, and to which are added the following 
explanations, 


In the arrangement now proposed, no alteration of exist- 
ing regulations is intended, with regard to the classes and di- 
visions in which the scholars are arranged, or the lessons 
which are assigned by the regulations to the various classes; the 
change is only of the mode of teaching; which being founded on 
the monitorial system, we conceive may be effected without any 
interference with the general features of the primary school sys- 
tem, or any inconvenience to the committees or instructers;— 
but in such a manner as to aid and facilitate their operations, 

The objects in the change proposed are three, viz: 1. The 
teaching by monitors of all the divisions of a school, except the 
one, with which the instructer is at any particular time person- 


ally engaged. 2. The constant occupation of the lower classes; 
and half the time of the higher classes, in active exercises of tu- 
ition; and 3. The division of all the time of school tuition into 
short periods, with change of occupation to produce variety and 
interest. 


1,—Teaching by Monitors.—General Pian. 

We propose that the monitors shall be selected from the first 
and second classes; one set from each; being the pupils who shall 
have made the greatest progress in their studies ; and each set 
shall be assigned to the different divisions of the school, accord- 
ing to their attainments, alternately ; those from the first class 
while that class is engaged in study, who shall be recalled to it 
when in examination; then those from the second class shall 
take their places, who shall be recalled, when the second class 
is under examination. And that the monitors may have some 
opportunity of studying with their classes, it is proposed, that 
no pupils shail be monitors two days in succession; but,that the 
sets from both classes, shall be changed each day, alternately. 
The monitors should exercise the duty of hearing and teaching 
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the divisions under their charge, and of preserving order and 
discipline in them; but no monitors should be invested with au- 
thority to inflict punishment of any kind; but, in case of disobe- 
dience, to prefer complaint to the teacher. While the monitors 
are teaching other divisions, the instructer should take one divis- 
ion herself, for a period of time in rotation beginning with the 
lowest, and by omitting one division of the fourth class, she will 
pass through the whole each half day. 
Consiancy of occupation. 

This principle must be adopted with some limitation. Al- 
though the pupils learn much (and perhaps most) while in ex- 
ercise, it seems requisite that some part of the lessons must be 
‘committed’ silently, when they advance in tuition: and it will 
be observed in our plan, that alternate periods of ‘ime are allot- 
ted, in the two highest classes, to study. But the lower classes 
are kept by the aid of monitors in a constant succession of occu- 
pations, varied by general exercises, and recreation; and thus the 
playful and idle habits of this portion of the schools, the most 
difficult to correct, will be obviated. We apprehend that much 
relief will be given to the instructers, and their exertions ren- 
dered much more fruitful, by removing from them the task of 
preserving order in the junior portion of the schools; which now 
necessarily occupies so much of their attention. 

Division of time, with change of occupation. 

As this is the fundamental part of our plan, and that from 
which we expect to derive all the advantages of the change pro- 
posed, we shall be particular in our explanation of it; referring 
for illustration to the plan annexed, from which we think it will be 
easily understood. 

The schools are supposed to be kept three hours in the morning, 
and three hours in the afternoon; and these six hours are first 
divided by us into twelve divisions, of half hours each. The 
first half hour in the morning, is subdivided into two periods of 
fifteen minutes each; and fifteen minutes at the commencement, 
and fifieen minutes at the close, of the afternoon course, togeth- 
er, constitute another half hour: (the reason for these divisions 
will be apparent as we proceed.) All the other half hours, 
are subdivided each into two periods; the first of twenty, and 
the last of ten minutes. 

Morning course. 

The first quarter of an hour is assigned to assembling, and 

seating the children; and those numerous but necessary arrange- 


ments which the preceding day’s business, or casual occurrences 
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may have given rise to. A proper time is here afforded for in- 
specting the personal cleanliness of each scholar. 

The second quarter of an hour is allotted to devotional exer- 
cise. So much time is appropriated to this purpose, because 
of all the exercises of the school, this should never be hastily 
performed, under an impression that otherwise there would be 
too little time for lessons. As this time will very easily admit 
of it, in addition to direct devotion, the teacher may very ad- 
vantageously introduce a selection from the many beautiful and 
simple passages inthe Old Testament, which children can 
understand, by reading such portions, before or after the other 
services. It will be here understood, that we do not offer any 
distinct recommendation, as to the form or nature of the devo- 
tional exercise itself; on which we know the feelings and ca- 
pacities of instructers differ; but leave them as at present, to take 
such a course as their judgement shall dictate; except that we 
would recommend the use of the Lord’s prayer simultaneously, 
by whici: means it will be best taught as required by the rules. 

The first period of twenty minutes, of the second half hour, 
is assigned to reading, (this being the exercise with which ex- 
aminations usually begin.) The first class is engaged in audi- 
ble reading, under the charge of the first scholar who acts as 
monitor: this may be each singly, or simultaneously; or both 
alternately. The second class furnishes monitors to the junior 
classes; and the remainder is engaged in the study of speiling 


lessons. The instructer hears and teaches the first division of 


the fourth class;—and the second division of the fourth, and 
both divisions of the third, read audibly from spelling books and 
cards to the monitors from the second. In the last ten min- 
utes of this half hour, the exercise of reading is continued, but 
on a totally different plan: the classes will be joined; the schol- 
ars will all rise, and range round the room; the instructer in the 
middle, will read from short and easy lessons, a single sentence 
alone, which will immediately be simultaneously repeated by 
the whole school; and this will be continued during the ten min- 
utes, with such variations as experience may lead to. We an- 
ticipate great improvement from this exercise. In addition to 
the animation and interest it gives, we think it the only way in 
which children can be taught to read with propriety. Experi- 
ence proves that although the punctuation may be ever so per- 
fectly acquired memoriter by them, they never understand it, so 
as to apply it to the modulations of reading; and that close at- 
tention to the pronunciation of words in print, prevents them 
frem perceiving and being guided by the sense. In the pro- 
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posed method, the instructer will be careful to read in her best 
manuer, and to improve herself for that purpose; and in the rep- 
etitions by the pupils they will naturally and necessarily catch 
from her, not only the pronunciation, but also the emphasis and 
cadences of voice: and in this, the’ method which nature pur- 
sues, will be followed; and even the youngest children may be 
taught to express with propriety, sentiments, as soon, or even 
before, they have imbibed them mentally. It is true, that in 
this method, the reading in the pupils will depend on the man- 
ner of reading in the instructer; but even in the worst sup- 
posable case, this will be superior to the faulty, monotonous 
style in which children usually read passages, which nothing 
leads them to understand, 

The third half hour will be devoted to spelling: (usually 
the second exercise.) In the first twenty minutes, the first class 
furnishes monitors to the lower classes, and the remainder is en- 
gaged in study of spelling lessons. The instructer hears the 
spelling of the second division of the third class; while the mon- 
itors from the first class, attend to the spelling of the second and 
fourth, and first division of the third. We would in this place 
recommend in audible spelling, the method now practised in 
a few schools. A word will be given out by the monitor, to the 
first pupil in the class, who will spell it; (if incorrectly to be 
corrected by the monitor;) and if spelled correctly, the spelling 
is immediately repeated, simultaneously, by the whole class:— 
another word is then given to the second pupil, which is in like 
manner spelled and repeated, and so on through the whole class. 
We apprehend it will be found by experience, that in this meth- 
od, children will be taught to spell with far greater facility and 
rapidity than by study—yet study from the book cannot be 
entirely dispensed with; because pupils to whom words are giv- 
en, must have a basis for their spelling in the first instance; and 
because it is important that they should associate correct spell- 
ing with the appearance of the words in print. These remarks 
however we apply only to the two senior classes, and in a 
slighter measure to the third. With regard to the fourth class, 
we think it worse than unavailing, to attempt to teach them by 
study at all; as nothing is more invariably proved, than that their 
attention cannot be kept to a book, or a card, two minutes in 
succession, when left to themselves, or not in exercise. The 
last ten minutes of this half hour, the spellings will be pursued 
by the whole school together. The instructer will give the 
words, which will be spelled, first by a pupil of the first and sec- 
ond classes, in order; and afterwards, simultaneously, by the 
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whole school: a method which will prepare the pupils of the 
two first classes for spelling monitors ; and communicate a 
knowledge of spelling, with great rapidity, to the lower classes. 

In the seventh period, (of twenty minutes,) the first class will 
continue the exercise of spelling under a monitor of their own. 
The remainder of the second class, will be engaged in the study of 
‘words of similar sounds, but different in signification.’ The first 
division of the third class, will be exercised in reading and spel!- 
ing: the second division of the same will read in easy reading 
lessons, to a monitor from the second class ; and both divisions 
of the fourth class may occupy this period, under the guidance 
of a monitor fromthe second class, in counting, reciting stories, 
in explanations, or any other employment, which will be rather 
a recreation, than direct instruction; as this class we think, re- 
requires this relief, for a short portion of each half day. In the 
succeeding period of ten minutes, the tuition may be pleasantly 
varied, by the instructer’s reading or relating a story, of a relig- 
ious or moral cast,to the whole school: particularly such as re- 
lates to juvenile character and conduct; and giving such explana- 
tions, as she thinks calculated to interest and improve the chil- 
dren. 

In the ninth period, (of twenty minutes,) the remainder of the 
first class will be engaged in the study of words of similar sounds; 
the second class will be examined by the instructer, in the exer- 
cises previously studied in the morning ; and both divisions of 
the third and fourth classes, will read to monitors of the first 
class. The next period, (of ten minutes,) may be occupied by 
the whole school, in reciting audibly, particular passages of the 
Testament, which the instructer thinks best to be indelibly 
impressed on the memory; and which may be taught in this pe- 
riod, by simultaneous repetition, following the reading of the in- 
structer, or a pupil; by which means, in succeeding days, they 
will be committed to memory as well as, and more pleasantly, 
than by study. 

In the eleventh period, (of twenty minutes,) the instructer 
examines the morning exercises of the first class ; the remain- 
der of the second class study their punctuation, numbers, and 
abbreviations, while monitors from the second class exercise 
the two lower classes in alternate reading and spelling. 

Since the introduction of the present reading book, it has been 
the practice in many schools, to permit the children to commit 
to memory the poems at the end, an exercise with which they 
are usually pleased:—we propose to assign the last morning pe- 
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riod, (of ten minutes,) to recitations of these pieces, singly, by 
the pupils in turn, or simultaneously, as is thought best ; which 
exercise may be extended to other poetic pieces, if these should 
grow trite. The reading of poetry requires great correction in 
children, as that which is most apt to be monotonous and un- 
meaning. 

Afternoon course. 

As the afternoons employed in tuition, are only two thirds 
in number, of the mornings, they are, in the two first classes, 
assigned to such branches as will not require so much time in 
acquirement, as the principal one of spelling: the three lowest 
divisions of the schools can only, by the present regulations, be 
employed in reading and spe!ling; and therefore these exercises 
cannot be much varied. 

The first period (of fifteen minutes,) will be consumed, as in 
the morning, in assembling the children, bringing them to order, 
&e. 

In the second period, (of twenty minutes,) the first class, with 
the exception of those who go from them as monitors, are em- 
ployed in the study of punctuation, numbers, and abbreviations; 
a monitor from this class examines the second class in these ex- 
ercises, which had been studied late in the morning; other moni- 
tors from the first class attend to readings, by the three next 
divisions of the school; and the instructer herself teaches the sec- 
ond division of the fourth class, on the cards, &c. In the 
third period, (of ten minutes,) the instructer reads portions 
of any lessons at her option; and is followed by the whole 
school simultaneously, as in the fourth period of the morning. 

During the fourth period, (of twenty minutes,) the first class 
is examined by its own monitor, in the stops, numbers, and ab- 
breviations, studied in the second period; the second class is in re- 
newed study of any exercises in which they had been found in ex- 
amination most deficient in the morning; the instructer exercises 
the second division of the third class in reading and spelling ; 
and monitors from the second class, attend to the spellings of the 
first division of the third class, and the two divisions of the 
fourth, The succeeding period (of ten minutes,) is employ- 
ed in the same manner, as the sixth period of the morning. 

The sixth period, is occupied by the remainder of the first 
class, in the study of arithmetic; which is assigned by the vote 
of the Board to this class only. This period with the subsequent 
one for examination, will be forty minutes, which, for four days, 
is one hundred and sixty minutes, each week; which will be am- 
ple time for this exercise; at the same time a monitor from the 
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first class, attends to the reading of the second class, to which no 
particular time could be assigned in the morning; the instructer 
is engaged in commencing numbers and abbreviations, accord- 
ing to the rules, with the first division of the third class: the sec- 
ond division of the same class, spell singly and simultaneously, 
according to the method proposed, to a monitor of the first class; 
and two other monitors from the first class, teach their elements 
to the fourth class, varying them as much as possible. 

The seventh period, (of ten minutes,) is used for the reading 
of a story, &c., in the same manner as the eighth period of the 
morning. 

The first class are examined in the eighth period, (of twenty min- 
utes,) by their own monitor, in their arithmetic lessons, just stud- 
ied. In this time, the instructer examines the second class, in 
all or any of its exercises; no monitors are employed with the 
lower classes, as both the first are under examination; the first 
division of the third class, are required to study their deficient 
exercises; the second division studies its spelling lessons; and 
the fourth class is given up to recreation: it would be better to 
dismiss this class during this period to play, where there is suffi- 
cient ground, than to confine them to an inert attention, which 
they cannot give. 

The ninth period of ten minutes, is allotted to the recitation 
of the ten commandments, alternately; singly by those who have 
learned them, and simultaneously by the whole school: this 
will be the only time allowed for this attainment, required by 
the rules; and the best method of teaching it; and forty minutes 
in each week, thus employed, will fully suffice to impress it on 
the memories of all the children, in their course through the 
school,—If the Lord’s prayer is not used in the second period 
of the morning, it will be requisite that it should be taught here, 
in company with the commandments. 

In the tenth period (twenty minutes,) the instructer examines 
the first class, in all or any of its exercises; the remainder of 
the second class, are silently committing to memory the pieces 
of prose or poetry, which will be recited in the tenth and twelfth 
periods of the morning; and monitors from the second class, 
hear both divisions of the third and fourth classes, in reading 
and spelling alternately the same lessons. 

The whole school is called to silence, at the commencement 
of the eleventh period, (of ten minutes,) and the instructer takes 
a closing review of the lessons of the day; passing from one 
class to the other; or on other days, she may use this period, in 
giving some useful general instructions or admonitions; or in 
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questioning the pupils, relating to times, places, and names, not 
contained in the books, but which it is useful for children to 
know, 

The last period, (of fifteen miautes,) is to be allotted to de- 
votional exercises, previous to the dismissal of the school; at 
this time, the Lord’s prayer wil] not be used, asin the second 
period of the morning; but instead of it, a recitation of an even- 
ing hymn, from the end of the reading book; first by a pupil 
singly; and next by the whole simultaneously; verse by verse, 
or line by line, alternately; a method now pursued in some of 
the schools, with very solemn and interesting effect. 

In this enumeration of the exercises of the various periods, 
we have said nothing of position or attitude, (which ought to 
be varied as much as possible, to prevent fatigue in the children,) 
except in speaking of the fourth period of the morning; where 
we have described a position, which we think ought also to be 
taken in the sixth, tenth, and twelfth periods of the morning, 
and the third, sixth, and ninth of the afternoon. In the eighth 
of the morning, and the seventh and eleventh of the afternoon, 
we would recommend sitting around the school, if practicable; 
in study, sitting in classes; and in separate examination, stand- 
ing or sitting, as judgement shall dictate, in classes round the 
monitor. 

We have now given a view of the plan we would recommend; 
and we have been particular in it, that it may be thoroughly un- 
derstood; and that as perfect an uniformity as possible may, 
(if it is adopted,) exist in all the schools. In offering it to the 
board, we trust they will perceive evidence of care in its con- 
struction, and be found to make provision for every branch of 
study required by the rules; or if found defective, and amended 
or rejected, we indulge the hope that the valuable principles of 
improvement on which it is based, will not be thrown away; but 
that this renewed attempt may result in such changes in our 
schools, as will confer on them all the advantages in economy 
and facility of tuition, now enjoyed in other places, where re- 
cent improvements in education have been applied. 


[Two prominent benefits to be secured by the preceding plan, 
are of great moment to the improvement and the health of the 
children: we advert to the change of posture recommended for 
different lessons, and the reading and recitation of stories and 
hymns. The former of these arrangements will do at least 
something for the comfort and health of the scholars, compared 
to thespresent injurious and exhausting plan of compelling chil- 
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dren so young, to sit still for so long a time in succession. 
The learning and reciting of hymns will associate moral and 
religious impressions with the business of the school; and the 
use of interesting stories will aid the same important objects, 
with increased interest and pleasure on the part of the children. 
The employment of the teacher, too, cannot fail to become 
more pleasant by the animation and variety which will predom- 
inate in all the exercises of the school. 

~ These benefits will probably be felt very soon after the in- 
troduction of the new system. Cheerful activity of mind, an 
increased susceptibility of moral and religious impression, the 
general air of happiness, throughout the school, are all usually 
consequent on monitorial instruction, when introduced among 
young children. 

But there are other advantages also of great importance; 
and among these is, the frequent change of occupation, which, 
with young children, especially, is equal to recreation of any 
kind, in regard to its effect on the feelings. Another peculiar 
advantage arising from the monitorial method, is constant em- 
ployment without fatigue,—a thing so favorable to habitual indus- 
try in after life; and though it will not be perceived so early, 
the admirable practical discipline of the children who act as 
monitors, ought not to be overlooked; since it will enable the 
teachers of the grammar schools to commence monitorial tui- 


tion, with the advantage of scholars previously trained to the sys- 
tem, and fully prepared for its operation. | 
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REVIEW. 


The Philosophy of the Human Voice ; embracing ts Physiological 
History; together with a System of Principles by which Criticism 
in the Art of Elocution may be rendered intelligible, and Instruc- 
tion definite and comprehensive : to which is added a Brief Analy- 
sis of Song and Reciative. By James Rusu, M.D. 8vo: pp. 
586. Philadelphia: 1827. 


Analysis of the Principles of Rhetorical Delivery, as applied in 
Reading and Speaking. By Exenezer Porter, D. D. Bart- 
lett Prof. Sac. Rhetoric, Theol. Seminary, Andover. 12mo. pp. 
404. Andover, Boston, and New York: 1827. 


Tue former of these works, is, perhaps, the most compre- 
hensive treatise ever produced on the subject of vocal execution, 
It goes into the details of elocution, with a minuteness, a pre- 
cision, and a copiousness of new nomenclature, which, we are 
afraid, will, in nine cases out of ten, prove an effectual rebuff 
to most readers,—to all, at least, who have not a pretty thor- 
ough knowledge of the rudiments of music, and a stock of firm- 
ness and patience, which no intricacy, or abstruseness, or refine- 
ment, can exhaust. 

How a work, so learned, and so elaborate, on this neglected 
subject, could have sprung up on the shores of the Atlantic, 
and in the nineteenth century, is no every day wonder. The 
whole volume is redolent of that lamp of ancient scrutiny, with 
which every obscurity and every shadow of vocal expression, 
was explored for the hidden treasures of eloquence,—the rul- 
ing goddess of human life, the dispenser of wealth, power, 
eminence, and glory. That Dr. Rush has toiled for an age 
little apt to value the vaunted riches of rhetoric, he himself seems 
fully aware, in his frequent anticipation of the awards of pos- 
terity, which he hopes will be better able and more disposed 
to appreciate his labors; and such, we have no doubt, will be 
the result. The mass of readers will, of course, overlook the 
work, as one designed for a peculiar object. Some will be re- 
pulsed by the hopeless difficulty of the subject. But here and 
there, the volume must fall into the hands of intelligent teachers, 
and professional men of knowledge and of taste sufficient te 
lead them to the study of this work, and to a thorough personal 
discipline on its principles. 
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One advantage offered by Dr. Rush’s book, is that of using a fix- 
ed and definite language on obscure and evanescent topics, which 
have hitherto set technology at defiance; and about which it has 
hardly been possible even for the professors of the art to converse 
or write intelligibly, in their own lectures. This advantage 
is a very great one; but it is attended with the difficulty of being 
accessible only to persons of musical ear. On the whole, how- 
ever, there is no expedient which can render the minuter points 
in an accurate and discriminating elocution, intelligible in writ- 
ten language, without reference to music; and an ingenious 
teacher can easily translate his description into the forms of 
common conversation, by selecting a conversational tone, and 
showing by example what the thing is which he is endeavoring 
to describe, 

Dr. Rush is entitled to the gratitude of all who speak the En- 
glish language, for the aid he has afforded to a much neglected 
branch of education, and for the impulse he must necessarily 
give to instructers, towards inducing them to bring forward elo- 
cution as a branch of physical culture, demanding an early at- 
tention, even in childhood, and daily practice, until at Jeast 
the person and the voice are formed. We need not, it is true, 
bestow that fastidious anxiety on this subject which, perhaps, 
characterised the discipline of the ancients. But we do stand 
in need of a seasonable attention to it, as the only adequate 
means of breaking down unnatural tones, and cultivating that 
vigor in the voice, which shall render professional effort not a 
wasting toil, but merely an agreeable exercise.—Sedentary per- 
sons, and especially females, would find the cultivation of the 
voice a more useful species of exercise—one better calculated 
to aid the internal organs, and to protect the frame from the in- 
roads of debility and decline, than any perhaps that has hitherto 
been devised. 

The highly refined taste meulcated in Dr. Rush’s work, is 
another point deserving of attention. In this respect, also, he 
has rendered an important service to education. Our prevail- 
ing systems of instruction make too little provision for the cul- 
ture.of taste and imagination, Our standard of tuition is too 
purely intellectual—at all events too mechanical. We clip the 
wings of the juvenile mind, and deny it the ennobling pleasure 
and invigorating exercise of those free excursions, those aspiring 
flights, by which it was meant to force its way into new regions 
of thought and feeling, and of fresher, purer aliment for intel- 
lectual life. We gain, it is true, on our plan, much that was 
lest by the ancients: we gain in sobriety and docility of mind, in 
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mechanical facility and precision, in the tamer characteristics of 
intellect and of manners. But we lose in the loftier traits of 
soul,—in tull freedom of thought and expression, and in force 
of personal character: not to speak of that native unatiected 
beauty of conception, which the ancients spread over the whole 
world, visible or invisible, and imbibed again in their daily hab- 
its ot thought and feeling. 

The cultivation of elocution has a direct and powerful influ- 
ence on those qualities of mind, which hitherto have been too 
much neglected in education, and gives a substance and a place in 
the mind, and even in the senses, to the brightest effusions of 
human genius,—the higher strains of eloquence and poetry. 
With the peculiar susceptibility of the youthful mind to work 
upon, an attentive instructer may educate his pupils to breathe, 
as it were, the purest atmosphere of mind, and to form the 
tenor of their thoughts, and the stamp of their expression, in 
such an elerient. All this may be done by the daily practice 
of elocution, seasonably begun, and judiciously superintended. 
There is thus a much higher value in this branch of education, 
than is commonly imagined: there is connected with it more influ- 
ence on the gradual and natural and full formation of mind, than 
even instructers themselves are accustomed to observe. 

The treatise now before us, will, we think, have a peculiarly 
favorable influence on the education of youth, by the high ground 
on which it places this neglected branch; and, even in the de- 
tails of the art, the teacher may use its assistance with much ef- 
fect. Here, however, we must take the liberty of differing, 
in some particulars, from the jearned author’s statements and 
directions. To pass over a few minor points, we would par- 
ticularise his exposition of cadence, which is based on the as- 
sumption that the English language inclines to a structure, 
susceptible of cadence in the same sense as applied by the an- 
cients. 

Here seems to be a serious practical error. Our brief 
and ever varying sentences, will not admit of the formality of 
a cadence ; and it is the artificial effect of this unnatural part 
of vocal expression, which, in most instances, constitutes the 
unmeaning or unpleasant tone of readers or speakers. A nat- 
ural reader—and he is above the ‘rhetorical reader,’ or any 
other that a perverted taste can create—does not read by sen- 
tences and cadences, but by paragraphs, or, in other words, 
the natural divisions of his subject;—and every sentence, in- 
stead of having a cadence or any other quality attached to it, 
by which it takes a separate and independent shape, has pre- 
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cisely that modification of voice which its connection with pre- 
ceding or subsequent sentences requires: just as happens in 
conversation; where the idea of a cadence would be as ridicu- 
lous, in the voice, as a theatrical flourish of the arm in action. 
The stately and unwieldy formality of public reading, as gener- 
ally practised, is all attributable to this erroneous notion of ca- 
dence.—In the distinguished acter who recently performed in 
our principal theatres, and whose style, with a few exceptions 
of mannerism, was so strikingly peculiar in the characteristics 
of a simple and chaste and natural tone, there was little or 
nothing of what is commonly called cadence; and, indeed, the 
finish of a truly refined style consists in avoiding it, and assimi- 
lating even the grandest flow of language to the natural expres- 
sion of the voice in animated conversation. 

A full and sonorous cadence was indispensable to the pro- 
longed and swelling sentences of a Roman orator, who was ac- 
customed to regard a period as incomplete that was not furnish- 
ed with ‘a beginning, a middle, and an end.’ Latin has given 
the law to other languages, and has extended its authority over 
education, so as to force the teacher in all or in most cases where 
a full stop occurs, to exact a cadence of his pupils, even when 
reading a paragraph of modern English sentences, none of which 
contains, on an average, over a dozen words, and some not half 
so many. Accordingly, instead of the artless and simple tones 
natural to childhood, our school rooms echo to the cadences of 
antiquity, with all their pomp and circumstance of voice; or if 
the animal spirits and personal courage of the juvenile reader 
do not permit him to soar so high, you may have a singing close, 
embracing in its expression a ludicrous intermixture of a sense 
of beauty marred by a sense of bodily fear. Whenthe attempt, 
however, is most successful, it is as much at war with nature 
and propriety, as would be the exhibition of a modern comedy 
in Roman costume. 

There is, in Dr. Rush’s exposition of cadence, too much room, 
we think, for the indulgence of a taste at variance with simpli- 
city, directness, and force of expression. We cannot but regret 
that the same free hand which has so successfully lopped off the 
unnatural excrescences of taste in other departments of elocu- 
tion, was not extended to this. 

Another point in which the author seems to us to leave the 
path of natural simplicity, is his recommending the cultivation 
of what he calls the ‘ orotund’ voice—a style of utterance in 
which the breath is expelled from the lungs with unusual force, 
and is at the same time partially obstructed and otherwise mod- 
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ified, at the point where the nose and the mouth unite. A the- 
atrical roundness of voice is thus formed, which Dr. Rush thinks 
would aid and adorn public delivery. That such a style of 
voice would prove an aid to public speaking, by removing the 
smothered or suffocated tones of some speakers, there can be 
no doubt. But the theatrical manner thus acquired would per- 
haps be quite as objectionable as the previous fault; and, after 
all, it is unnecessary; for there is no man of even moderate 
powers of utterance, who may not, by attention and practice, 
train himself to a force of expression sufficient for every useful 
purpose. 

The great objection, however, to this and all similar expedients, 
is, that they favor artificial and affected habits. Whether in the 
pulpit, at the bar, or on the floor, the strong natural taste of the 
majority is offended with even a shade of artifice or device. If 
a professional man means to affect us in good earnest, or to a 
useful purpose, he must adopt some other means than an im- 
posing rotundity of voice; and the dictates of good sense and of 
good taste, are, on this as well as all other points, inseparable. Dr. 
Rush recommends, it is true, the formation of the orotund voice 
by a personal cultivation so diligent as to produce the ‘ second 
nature’ of habit. But against this suggestion, even when thus 
modified, we would enter an earnest protest. The species of 
utterance recommended, leaves little or no difference between 
the tones of one person and those of another. The agreeable 
natural variety of good voices, would thus be lost; and one of 
the most pleasing associations connected with individual char- 
acter, would be merged in a universal sameness. 

In reading and speaking, as in conversation, the natural tone 
is the only one, that can be listened to with satisfaction or with 
interest; and an early and seasonable cultivation of the voice 
—now unfortunately neglected—would furnish every real ad- 
vantage which an artificial fullness is supposed to confer. 

Before entering a little more minutely into the merits of this 
interesting work, it is but proper to observe that the points of 
which we have complained embrace all our objections to the 
theory of Dr. Rush. The volume, however, abounds so in new 
technical phraseology, that to make large extracts is altogether 
impracticable, and would, at the same time, be unfair towards 
the author, whose system, as we have hinted already, needs 
profound study to render it perfectly intelligible to general read- 
ers. 

We would not leave this valuable work, without expressing a 
full conviction that, to candidates for professional life, it is decid- 
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edly the most useful volume on this subject, that has yet appear- 
ed in the English language. It furnishes the hitherto inaccessi- 
ble advantages of distinct and accurate conceptions of elocu- 
tion, embodied in definite, exact, and intelligible phraseology, 
and accompanied with every facility which a book can supply, 
for practice and thorough personal discipline. The notation 
adopted by the author will be found, by readers who understand 
music, not only very distinct and accurate, but highly pleasing. 

To teachers this volume possesses a peculiar recommen- 
dation, in the demonstrations which it frequently gives of the 
errors of prevailing systems—particularly of Walker’s, on those 
points where his want of musical ear disqualified him for treat- 
ing with success, some very important branches of this subject, 
as developed in actual practice; elocution being, in tact, noth- 
ing else than a more abrupt species of that expression which, 
when more insensibly graduated and gratefully prolonged, re- 
ceives the name of music, 

The following well written paragraphs are extracted from the 
introductory chapter: they contain a history of the work, and a 
brief exposition of its principal object. 


‘The analysis of the human voice, contained in the following essay, 
was undertaken some years ago, exclusively as a subject of physi- 
ological inquiry. The discovery of some of the essential functions 
of speech, baving led to a full investigation of the modes of utter- 
ance, | was induced to attempt a methodical description of all the 
vocal phenomena, with a view to bring the subject within the limits 
of science, and thereby to assist the purposes of oratorical instruc- 
tion. 

By every scheme of the cyclopedia, the description of the voice 
is classed among the duties of the physiologist ; yet he has strange- 
ly neglected his part, by borrowing the small substance of his 
knowledge from the fancies of rhetoricians, and the dull errors of 
grammarians. It is time at last for physiology, of right, and se- 
riously, to take up its task. 

In entering on this inquiry, I determined to avoid an express 
reference to the productions of former writers, until the authority 
of nature over the ear was so far established by observation, as to 
obviate the danger of adopting unquestioned errors, which the 
stoutest resolution of independence finds it so difficult to avoid. 
Even a faint recollection of school instruction was not without its 
forbidding interference, with my first endeavor to discover, by the 
ear alone, the hidden processes of speech. 

_ After obtaining an outline of the work of nature in the voice, suf- 
ficient to enable me to avail myself of the useful truths of other 
observers, and to guard against their mistakes, 1 consulted all the 
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accessible treatises on the subject, particularly the European com- 
pilations of the day, the authors of which have opportunities for 
selection, not enjoyed in this country. Finding on comparison, 
that the following history of the voice represents its nature more 
extensively and definitely than any known system, I have been in- 
duced to offer it to the public. Many errors may be found in it; 
but if the leading points of analysis, and the general method be 
not a copy from nature, and do not prompt others, far better fur- 
nished than I have been with the resources of ability, time, and 
companionable assistance, to carry these principles into specific 
detail, I shall forever deeply regret the publication. 

It becomes me, however, to remark, that as this work has not 
been made up from the quoted, or controverted, or accommodated 
opinions of authors, | shall totally disregard any decision upon its 
merits, which is not made by a scrutinising comparison with nature 
nea, ee: 2 © 

In the following essay, the reader will find an analysis of the hu- 
man voice, which will enable an Elocutionist of any nation, to 
reduce to established form, the best modes of speech in his language. 
He will also find the outline of a system of principles that | have 
ventured to propose, as a selection of those excellences of utterance, 
which are accommodated to the temper and habits of the English 
ear; and which, in analogy with the above named arts, may be 
called the ideal beauty of speech. * * * * 

The following essay exbibits an attempt to delineate the varying 
modes of speech, with that precise analysis which may render criti- 
cism instructive, and afford to future times, the means of compre- 
hending its discriminations. 

I am well aware, that in this undertaking, I oppose a vulgar 
error. The minute distinctions, the perpetual variations, and the 
rapid course of utterance are considered as invincible obstacles to 
the palpable representation of the principles of the speaking voice. 
This objection will be hereafter answered, otherwise than by ver- 
bal argument. 1! would now only ask, if there is no opportunity to 
-count the radii of a wheel but in the race; or to number and de- 
scribe the individuals of a herd, except in the promiscuous mingling 
of their flight. Music, with its infinitude of details, would still 
have been a mystery, if the doctrine of its intervals and time, and 
the modes of their construction could have been caught, only from 
the multiplied combinations and rapid execution of the orchestra. 
The accuracy of mathematical calculation, joined with the sober 
patience of the ear over the slow practice of its elements, have not 
had more success in disclosing the system of this beautiful and 
luminous science, than a similar watchfulness over the deliberate 
movements of speech, will afford for the facilities of instruction, 
and the conscious use of its acquisitions. If there is any scope in 
the works of nature, or any foredoomed efficiency of means te com- 
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plete the circle of Ler designs, we shall find, on the developement 
of the scheme of speech, those unalterable rules, within the pale of 
which the voice should be variously exercised, in order to give 
light to the understanding, and pleasure to the ear. 

“The higher accomplishments in elocution are supposed to be, uni- 
versally, the unacquired gilts of genius, and to consist of powers 
and ‘* graces beyond the reach of art.’”? So seem the plainest ser- 
vices of arithmetic toa savage: and so, to the slave, seem all the 
ways of music, which modern art has so accurately penned as to 
time and tune and momentary grace. Ignorance knows not what 
has been done ; indolence thinks nothing can be done; and both 
uniting, borrow from the abused eloquence of L poetry, an aphorism 
to justify supineness of inquiry. * * * 

Many of the varieties of pitch having baie accurately designa- 
ted and clearly arranged in music, | have freely transferred its ap- 
plicable nomenclature to the description of speech: and whenever 
a language has been purposely framed, I have endeavored to make 
it, by direct or metaphorical use, purely explanatory of the nature 
of the vocal functions. 

Although I have gone deeply into the philosophical analysis of 
speech, and have spared no pains or detail in illustrating whatever 
might otherwise be obscure from its novelty ; I have not pretended 
to make specific application of the principles of intonation, to all 
the styles of the reading and speaking voice. ‘This assumption of 
the discipline and practice of the habitual teacher, is beyond my 
design. I have treated the subject in that general manner which is 
best suited to a limited command of time. The full developement 
of an art must be the work of many, and of their lives. I have here 
given the result of the leisure of about three years, snatched from 
the daily duty of extensive professional occupation. If in discharg- 
ing the duties of that profession, | have selected from its physio- 
logical department, a subject of inquiry which gives its ultimate 
services in another art; | have not therein forgotten that nature, 
who never is ungrateful to the eyes that watch her, has still her se- 
crets in the human frame, yet to be told for the health or happiness 
of man: the future search after which, may not be without success, 
and will not be without the satisfaction experienced in conducting 
these offered scrutinies of the tongue and ear.’ 

(To be continued.) 














INTELLIGENCE. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


The following plan of Examinations, intended to be really what 
their name implies, has been proposed’ by the Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, to its Visiters ; and having been acted upon in 
December last, and found successful, will, it is understood, be con- 
tinued in force. 

The Examinations shall commence on Monday, December 4, and 
be continued every day (Sunday excepted) to Wednesday, De- 
cember 13, inclusive, making altogether nine days; on each of 
these there shall be three separate examinations, viz.; from 8 to 11, 
from 12 to 2, and from 4 to 6. These twenty-seven examinations 
may be thus divided {to suit the character of the different classes ;* 


Ancient languages, 6 | Medicine 2 
Modern languages, 6 | Moral Philgsophy, 2 
Mathematics, 6 | Chemistry, 1 
Natural Philosophy, 3 | Law, ] 


The University be!l shall, on each occasion, be rung, five minutes 
before the hour appointed : and the students of the class to be exam- 
ined shall then assemble in some room of the rotunda, bringing 
with them pens and ink, but no books (unless specially desired by 
the professor) and no paper. They shall be then arranged at the 
tables, as far apart as possible, and in alphabetical order; and 
a printed paper of questions,f with sufficient paper to write the an- 
swers, shall be given to each student; the answers to be written 
within the time appointed in the room, and without arly communi- 
cation among one another, or with others. ‘To enforce these objects, 
one professor at least, besides the one whose class is under exam- 
ination, shall be present on each occasion, and if convenient, more. 

For the present it seems impossible to procure others than the 
respective pofessors to take the duties of examiners ; which it is 
feared, may give occasion to suspicion of partiality. In some de- 
partments this objection may be partly obviated by prevailing on 
competent persons, not connected with the institution, who would 
be unable themselves to be present, to furnish a list of questions, 
with certain limits prescribed by the professor. The same person 
might further affix the number of marks due to the complete answer 


* There are no other classes in the University of Virginia, than the classes 


made by the subjects pursued, as * the class of Mathematics,’ ‘ the class of 


Natural Philosophy,’ &c.; so that the same person belongs to several classes 
in most cases. ‘This seems to be an arrangement founded in good sense, and 
has been followed with good consequences. 

t Of these papers a number might be presented, above what are reqpired 
for the examination, for the purpose of public distribution. 
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to each question. Any suspicion after this may be replied to by 
appealing to the actual answers, which, it is proposed, should be 
kept for at least one year after the examination. Moreover, not 
merely the examining professor, but the whole Faculty, should 
have the liberty of seeing the answers. 

Each professor shall, at the end of the examination, arrange the 
students of his class or classes according to their merits, and form them 
into smal} divisions, containing each not more than five, the names in 
each division being arranged alphabetically. These lists shall be 
submitted to the Faculty for their approval: and on Tuesday, the 
12th, the whole list, or perhaps only to the two or three first divis- 
ions, shall be made known to the students, either by being publicly 
read, or being posted up in some conspicuous place. In addition 
to this, the two or three first divisions alone shall be published in 
some one or more newspapers; and also recorded in a book to be 
provided by the University for that purpose. 

On the subject of degrees, it is proposed to drop all the old un- 
meaning titles, and to adopt in their stead the single term ‘ Grad- 
uate,’ except in the Medical School, where it will still be ne- 
cessary to retain the title of M.D. The degree of graduate shall 
be conferred on those only who have acquired an accurate and ex- 
tensive knowledge of the subject of one or more of the classes, or in 
any single language. But it is to be understood, that in all cases 
the candidate shall give the Faculty satisfactory proof of his ability 
to write the English language correctly. The certificate of each 
graduate shall express the particular subject in which he shall have 
been declared eminent, attested by the particular professor. But 
these degrees shall be conterred only by a vote of the majority, 
and in the name of the whole Faculty. The exact title shall be 
‘Graduate U. V.’ and the certificate in the following terms : 

By authority of the University of Virginia. 
[Here the date. ] 

M. N. of ———— county ——— is this day admitted a gradu- 
ate of the University of Virginia, for his attainments in the follow- 
ing subject [or subjects], to wit: In [here the subject, as * natural 
philosophy,’ ‘ the French language,’ &c. followed by the signatures 
of the Professor on that subject. ] 

Mr. ——— 
fy —— ——— Chairman. 

——— Secretary,’ 


IMPROVEMENT OF COMMON EDUCATION, IN CONNECTICUT. 


An unusually deep and extensive interest in the improvement 
of common schools, is at present evinced in various parts of Con- 
necticut. In several places public meetings have been held, and 
regular measures have been adopted for effecting something defi- 
nite and permanent on this subject. The proceedings of some of 
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these societies we shall be able, we hope, to lay fully before our 
readers in a future number of the Journal. At present, we have 
only room to say that the spirit expressed in the votes and resolu- 
tions and other printed communications emanating from the meet- 
ings in Hartford and in Windham County, seem well calculated to 
excite an increased attention throughout the state to this too long Rr ad 
neglected branch of public and private interests. 











BOSTON SCHOOL SOCIETY. 







Constitution. 


Article 1st. This Association shall be known by the name of the { 
Boston Scnoor Society. 







Art. 2d. The objeet of this Association shall be, to extend the te + 
advantages of education to all the children of the poor in this city. tee 
Art. 3d. The officers of this Association, shall be, a President, a ALa 
Secretary, and three Directors. The President and Secretary shall ine 





perform the duties designated by their respective names ; and they, 
with the Directors. shall constitute a Board of Managers, to transact 
the executive business of the Association. ag 

Art. 4th, The meetings of the Association shall be held annually i} 
in January, at such time and place as the Managers shall designate 
—when the Secretary shall submit his Report; and the officers of 
the Association shall be elected by ballot. 

Art. 5th. The members of this Association shall perform those 
services for the promotion of its objects, which shall be assigned to 
them by the Managers. 

Art. 6th. Any person may be a member of this Association, who 
will give his signature to this Constitution. 

Art. 7th. Special meetings of the Association may be called by 
the Board of Managers. 

Art. 8th. Any alteration of this Constitution may be made at the 
annual meeting, by a vote of two thirds of the members present. 

Boston, February 14, 1827. 


Officers. 


Moses Grant, President.—Joseph Tuckerman, Asa Rand, Louts 
Dwight, Managers.—George Rogers, Secretary. 





















[To all who are acquainted with the condition of the population 
of this city, it is well known that, notwithstanding the liberal pro- 
vision made for public education, the constant influx of working iF 
people from various quarters, and particularly from abroad, occa- 
sions the existence of a numerous class of uneducated children. The ( 
city arrangements do not and cannot embrace the instruction of such ite 
children. It must therefore be a source of great satisfaction to all |) ee 
who take an interest in the character and prospects of the rising ne 
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generation, to observe the formation of a Society whose sole ebject 
is the extension of the benefits of instruction to a portion of the com- 
munity which would otherwise remain destitute of them. 

in the proceedings of this Society our readers will no doubt feel 
much interest ; and whatever intelligence we can obtain we shall 
be happy to communicate at an early date. ] 


BOSTON GYMNASIUM. 

This institution, already so useful and so flourishing, will, it is 
expected, receive a new impulse by the arrival of Dr. Lieber. 
This learned and patriotic professor was expelled from Prussia on 
account of his political sentiments and found a refuge in England. 
The high recommendation of his character by the distinguished Pro- 
fessor Jahn, and a personal knowledge of him in England by citi- 
zens of Boston, have encouraged the Directors of the Gymnasium 
to give him an invitation to cross the Atiantic, together with an 
able assistant; and there is reason to believe he will accept the 
invitation, and undertake the voyage immediately. Dr. Lieber 
will open a school for swimming, as well as some other useful 


branches of the gymnastic art not yet introduced among us. 
Centinel. 


APPROPRIATION FOR EDUCATION IN NEW-YORK. 


Albany, April 16.—We perceive by the annual report of the 
Regents of the University made to the legislature on Friday last, 


that in the four colleges in this state, (Columbia, Union, Hamilton, 
and Geneva.) the aggregate number of students during the past 
year was 437; and that there are 33 academies in the state, among 
which a part of the literature fund is apportioned. In the latter, the 
whole number of students, at the date of the report, was 2440; and 
the whole number during the year, 6139. The amount annually 
distributed by the Regents amongst the academies, under the late 
law, was six thousand dollars. It will be gratifying to those who 
know and appreciate the value of these local institutions, that the 
law which has passed at the present session, and which makes a 
large addition to the literature as well as to the common school fund, 
augments the annual appropriation to academies nearly $9000, thus 
making the amount hereafter to be distributed amongst them about 
$15,000. Argus. 


BERKSHIRE HIGH SCHOOL. 

A general sentiment appears to prevail that a more extensive es- 
tablishment of what are commonly termed High Schools for the in- 
struction of youth is needed, in which all the important branches of 
education requisite for their advancement in life, in its most useful 
occupations, shail be thoroughly taught. ‘The public will be grat- 
ified to hear that a school of this character is in a state of forward- 
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June text. 

The large and beautiful ground, containing twenty acres, lately 
occupied as a Cantonment by the United States, and sufficiently re- 
moved from the viilage, has been purchased of the government 
for this purpose, and very extensive brick buildings are erecting 
thereon. A distinguished professor of one of our colleges has been 
engaged to conduct the school as principal, and the ablest and best 
qualified assistants in all the requisite branches of education will 
also be employed 

The school will be adapted to the instruction of children and 
youth of all ages, and suitable attendants as well as instruction pro- 
vided for them—as also boarding, and lodging, &c. under the super- 
intendence of the principal together with that particular care and 
attention which parents would expect from a family competent to 
take the charge of such an establishment. 

The town of Pittsfield is one of the most beautiful and healthy 
in the United States—is distinguished for the intelligence and good 
habits of its citizens, and is in all respects uncommonly well situa- 
ted for the location of such a school. It is only a few hours’ ride 
from Albany and near the Lebanon Springs, and while the steam- 
boats are running, only twenty hours distant from the city of New- 
York; it is intersected by the river Housatonick, on which are nu- 
merous and extensive manufacturing establishments, where the pu- 
pils who are destined to engage in the great and growing interests 
of our country may see practical illustrations of their nature and 
@peration 

The popular kinds of exercise will be adopted, and pursued with 
regularity for the health of the pupils.—ecorder. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. 

A pamphlet bas just been published containing the laws of the 
above institution revised and adapted to the arrangements intended 
to prevail under the presidency of Mr. Wayland. The laws seem 
to be very comprehensive and to combine a humane consideration 
of the feelings of youth along with a strict regard to order and 
improvement. Under present auspices, the condition of Brown 
University affords much room for high expectations of its prosperity. 





EDUCATION OF TEACHERS IN NEW-YORK. 

Froma Report made to the Senate by the Committee on Literature, Feb. 21, 1827. 
There are 8,114 organised school districts in this state, and if 
there be added the schools in the city of New-York, in Albany, 
Troy, and Hudson, not included in the returns, and the private 
schools which are established in almost every county, we shall be 
justified in esiimating the number of teachers required to carry on 


ness in Pittsfield, Mass. and will be opened on the first day of 
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the business of instruction, at not far from ten thousand. This re- 
sult places in a strong view, the vast importance of the subject. 
From what sources can this supply of teachers be obtained ? and 
how can the great body of this multitude be rendered competent to 
their stations? In a free government resting upon the intelligence 
of its citizens, these questions are of vital importance. 

The attention of the legislature has of late years been directed 
more towards the investment of the public funds in canals and other 
improvements from which revenue was anticipated, than to the en- 
dowment of those institutions, whose only means of repaying the 
advances made to them, was in the improvement of the moral and 
intellectual condition of society. But it is believed there are other 
and higher duties than the developement of the physical resources 
and the augmentation of the wealth of a people. The improve- 
ment of the moral qualities and of the mental faculties, should ra- 
ther be preferred. Still, as they do not engage the cupidity of ad- 
venturers, they are more liable to be forgotten and neglected. 
Hence, they should specially command the attention of the leg- 
islature, and the exertion of all resonable means to promote their 
success. 

If any confidence can be reposed in the official communications 
of those officers of the government, whose duty it is to give the 
legislature information on this subject, if the concurring testimony 
of all who have spoken or written concerning it, can be relied upon, 
there is a radical, deep and extensive defect in our common school 
system, which deprives it of much of its value ; and that that defect 
consists in the want of competent instructers. From six to ten 
years of the most valuable portion of human life,—of that very pe- 
riod when instruction is most easily imparted, and most firmly re- 
tained, is absolutely wasted and thrown away. Every one in the 
least acquainted with the subject, knows that a boy under proper 
instruction, can and ought to know as much at seven or eight years 
old, as he acquires under the present system at fourteen or sixteen. 
Having undertaken a system of public instruction, it is the solemn 
duty of the legislature to make that system as perfect as possible. 
We have no right to trifle with the funds of our constituents, by ap- 
plying them in a mode which fails to attain the intended object. 


. 


NOTICES. 
WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


The Third Class Book ; comprising Reading Lessons for Young 
Scholars. 18mo. pp. 211. Boston: 1827. Hilliard, Gray, Lit- 
tle and Wilkins. 


This isa selection of a character somewhat unusual ; the pieces being, with- 
out exception, taken from authors of high classical standing. There is there- 
fore no intermixture of matter partly drawn from Johnson, Goldsmith, or Ad- 
dison ; and partly from the compiler’s friends and neighbors, or other favorites, 
who, to say the least, make a very sorry figure in the company into which,— 
to their own no small astonishment perhaps,—they are thought worthy of being 
introduced. 

A pure style of language, in the lessons daily read by children, is no trifling 
advantage to the formation of correct habits of expression. But there is, at 
the same time, a serious evil inseparable from the restricted principle of selec- 
tion by which the editor of this work has been guided. An American child 
may read this book through, without coming upon a single home scene, to 
which his own mind has ever formed a corresponding one in those little details 
of circumstance which are trifles to adults, but are the life and interest of a 
reading piece to children. 

American subjects ought unquestionably to have a place in such a compila- 
tion, that they may take an early piace im the minds of the young; and to 
avoid awkward intermixture, they might be arranged so as to occupy a 
distinct half of the volume. 

After the deduction thus made from the merits of this selection, nothing re 
mains, we think, to a candid reader, but the pleasure of expressing a high 
gratification at the felicity of choice, the fine moral tendency, and the simple 
and interesting style of the pieces-—-and a wish, perhaps, for a larger propor- 
tion of poetry in the subsequent editions of a work so well calculated to be 
extensively useful.— More care, however, it is to be hoped, will be exercised 
in the typographical department. 


The Universal Preceptor: being a General Grammar of Arts 
and Sciences and Useful Knowledge. By the Rev David Blair. 
From the Thirteenth English Edition, revised and improved. With 
Engravings. 18mo. pp. 312. Greenfield, Massachusetts: 1626. 
A. Phelps. 


This edition is adapted to common schools; and its moderate price will, 
we hope, along with other circumstances, bring it into universal use in the 
highest class in such schools. It may be used as a reading book; the inge- 
nuity of the teacher and his pupils being put in requisition to furnish as many 
objects and implements as possible, to serve as illustrations of the text. Much 
useful instruction of a practical kind, applicable to actual life, may in this 
way be obtained ; for there is ne good revson why, in every district school, 
the elements of useful knowledge shouid not be acquired, in addition to the pres- 
ent limited course of common education. 


Blair’s Outlines of the History of Ancient Greece, embracing its 
Geography, Mythology, and Antiquities, on a new and interesting 


oe 
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plan. Illustrated by a Map, and numerous Engravings. For the 
use of Schools. 18mo, pp. 212. Hartford: 1826. 5S, G. Good- 


rich. 


For the early stages of education, this interesting and neatly executed vol- 
ume, will be found of great value. Itis excellently adapted to the capacity 
and the taste of young pupils, and furnishes so pleasing a foretaste of Grecian 
history, that a desire to pursue the subject turther, in later stages of education, 
will certainly be produced; and this, we think, is the chief use of these com- 
pends. 


Geographical Cards. By John Frost. Boston: 1827. Wait, 
Greene & Co. 


This is a very pleasing expedient for rendering a review of the rudiments of 
Geography an amusement, rather then a task; and if reference is constantly 
made to the map, for the object mentioned on the cards, mothers will find 
them an agreeabie and very successful aid in teaching young children. 

The occasional use of them in school, will enliven the exercises of a class, 
and, at the same time, contribute effectually to improvement. 


A Portable Globe. By IL. I. Hitchcock. Philadelphia. 


This ingenious contrivance for iliustrating the drawing of maps and blending 
With it the benefit of instruction on tie globes, will be found of great service in 
teaching young clildreh. The elements of scientific education can never be 
rendered too captivating to the juvenile mind: every contribution to the 
pleasures of learning, does something for the formation of intellectual charac- 
ter, and, by the increased relish which it gives to instruction, renders still more 
iteresting the moral relation subsisting between the child and his teacher. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Simple Truths in Verse, for the amusement and instruction of 
children at an early age. By Mary Belson. 18mo. pp. 108. 
New-York and Baltimore. Samuel Wood and Sons. 


This admirable little volume is one of the very few which can be recom- 
mended to mothers, without deduction or exception. It breathes that air of 
pleasure, simplicity, and interest, which is the natural element of childhood ; 
and, at the same time, is replete with excellent moral lessons, and furnishes 
not a little useful information of a genera) kind, but happily selected with re- 
ference to the capacity and circumstances of infantine readers. 


Nina, an Icelandic Tale. By a Mother, author of ‘Always Hap- 
py,’ &c. &c. Boston: Munroe & Francis. 


The remote and solitary scene of this story, gives it a romantic interest, 
which is well kept up in its incidents and characters. There is danger, how- 
ever, in such cases, of a writer’s falling into a strain too wild and gloomy for 
the tender minds of children ; and in this story there is, perhaps, room for ob- 
jection on this point. With children old enough to read the tale to advantage, 
the references to geographical circumstances will be very useful as well as 
pleasing. ‘The story itself is certainly well told, and leaves deep impressions 
favorable to the moral improvement of its readers. The judgement of individual 
parents wil] best decide at what age and in what cases the perusal of this book 
is most likely to be beneficial, 


